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MUSIC FOR THE HARPSICHORD 


On Sunday, December 21, at 4 o'clock 
there will be given in the Lecture Hall a 
recital of music for the harpsichord and 
clavichord by Arthur Whiting Preceding 
the recital, Mr. Whiting will give a short 
talk on the eighteenth-century domesti 


keyboard instruments. 


THE MUSEUM CONCERTS 


Ihe Museum’s free orchestral concerts 
will be given again this winter, though we 
are not yet In a position to publish the 


names of the donors [he orchestra will 
consist of fifty-four symphony plavers 
more being added when necessary—under 


ship of David Mannes, and th 


es of the concerts will be Saturday even- 
ngs, January 3, 10, 17, and 24, and March 


/ 


14, 21, and 28, beginning each evening 





promptly at 8 and lasting until about 10 
No tickets are required for admission. On 
the days of the concerts the Museum wil 
be open from 10 a.m. to 10:45 p.m., and tht 


Museum Restaurant from 12 until 8 


PROGRAM OF LECTURES 


\+ - - > ~1 ] +} 
AT 35:15 OoOciocKk on tne 


ternoons ol 
three of the symphony concerts given in the 
Museum in January—the tenth, seven- 
teenth, and twenty-fourth—Thomas Whit- 
nev Surette, the well-known lecturer and 
critic upon musical subjects, associated with 
the Cleveland Museum of Art and Bryn 
Mawr College, will give a series of lectures 
in the Lecture Hall upon the programs ol 
music to be rendered on those evenings 
Mr. Surette has given especial attention to 
the interpretation of music to general audr- 
ences. Besides his present associations he 
has been lecturer on music at Columbia 
University and at Oxford University. He 
will have the assistance of other musicians 
in demonstrating the themes of the evening 
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inquantenaire of Brussels, is lecturing 
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| HE OPENING Nearly fifty years ago, shortly after our 
OF THE AMERICAN WING marriage, Mrs. de Forest and | began to fit 
out our house with American furniture. 


The American Wing was opened on 
November 10. In the morn at eleven 
o'clock, exercises to which members of the 
corporation and guests were invited were 
held in the Lecture Hall, when addresses 
were made by the President, Robert W. 
de Forest; R. T. Haines Halsey, the trus- 
tee upon whose shoulders the plans for the 
installation and opening of the wing rested; 
Atterbury, the architect of the 
H. W. Kent, the Secretary 


ing, 


Grosvenor 
building; and 


of the Museum. Following these, the 
address of the day was given by the First 
Vice-President, Elihu Root. 

After the exercises, the audience ad- 
journed to the wing for an inspection of 


the rooms. 

In the afternoon, from two until half-past 
four o'clock, the wing was for th 
inspection of the membership and guests 
representing the 
try, art, industrial, and historical associa- 
tions, and others this 
development of the Museum collections. 


open 


irt museums of the coun- 


interested in new 


On Tuesday, the wing was thrown open 
to the public. 


ADDRESS ON THE OPENING OF 
THE AMERICAN WING 


BY THE PRESIDEN 
ROBERT W. DE FORI 
[The reason for opening our American 


Wing with this degree of formality is not 
it is small compared 
have been 


Still less 


because of Its extent 
with other extensions which 

thrown open without ceremony. 
ls it because of the with which it has 
been built. This ant in 
comparison with other recent gifts. It is 
because our Museum is sounding a patriotic 
note. It 


oitt 


eift is insignific 


is because we are honoring out 
fathers and our mothers, our grandfathers 
and our grandmothers, that t art 

live long in the land which the Lord hath 
given us. It the 


an American museum is giving a prominent 


heir ma\ 


is because for first time 


place to American domestic art and ex 
hiditing it in such a wav as to show its 
istorical development. 


[his was at a time before American art had 


found any place in the antiquity shops or 
had become, as it now is, a marketabk 
commodity It was a time when such 
furniture had to be searched out in the 


We thought we 
we soon found 
that we were not alone in our appreciation 
of it. 
American domestic art was not a chapter, or 
at least a paragraph, in the history of art. 
The Hudson-Fulton Celebration — oc- 
curred in chairman of the 
art committee. It was desirable somehow 
to illustrate the art of the Fulton period 
It seemed to me and to my friend, Henry 
W. Kent, an opportunity to test out the 
whether American domestic art 
was worthy of a place in an art museum, 
and to test it not theoretically but 
| our Hudson- 


garrets of old farmhouses 
had made a new discovery) 


We began to ask ourselves whether 


1909. | was 


question 


out 
visually The result 
fulton Exhibition of American furniture 
Not a single piece was then owned by our 
VMiuseum. for 
the occasion. the earlier 
Mr 
H. 


j 
Ait 


Was 


Everything was borrowed 
A | part of 
examples came from the collection of 
Bolles of Mr. R. 1 
supplied even the 
contributed something. To 
and to some others of our Museum family, 
the demonstration was \mer- 
art Museum 
But | recall the skepticism of 
m\ the late John L. Cadwalader 
when I| suggested it. He said, ‘“‘What do 
mean, Forest, by American 
Do you mean English or French or what? 
There is nothing American worth notice.’ 
Cadwalader was No one 
American Wing would recog- 


arge 
| ugene Boston: 
Halsey 


| orests 


later ones; 


me 


complete 


ican domestic was worthy of 
recognition 
friend, 
art: 


you de 


wrong. going 
through our 
nize his error more quickly than Cadwala 
der himself. 

True, th 


sO Were 


art 1s Euro- 
But apply 


foundation of our 


pean our ancestors 
ing European traditions to their own practi- 


cal needs and the raw materials abundantly 


at hand, notably wood, they developed a 
stvle of their own—simple it is true, but 
beautiful in its simplicity—a style which 
we may justly call American 
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Befor Hudson-Fulton Exhibition had 
closed, we succeeded in acquiring, through 
the generosity of Mrs. Russell DALE thi 
entire Bolles Collection. Our attempt to 


exhibit this 
galleries mad 


collection in our large Muse 


um 


it perfectly r that in such 


environment our American art lost its 
distinctive charm of simplicity and that it 
could be adequately shown only in_ the 
modest rooms for which it was made. Since 
then we have consistently planned to ob- 
tain a number of original American rooms 
in which we could show it in historic se- 
quence, and to frame them 1n a small annex 
located in prospective court \ modest 
Colonial garden in that court and the intro- 
duction of the facade of the old Assay Office 
as an exterior exhibit have been later 


developments of our plan 


What vou see today 1s the c 


msummation 


of an effort to show in our Metropolitan 
Museum American domestic and decora- 
tive art in the environment for which it was 
intended and to show its development from 
the earliest period through the first quarter 
of the nineteenth centu This effort has 
extended through fifteen vears. It hi 

enlisted the increasing interest of our 
Museum staff and our Museum trustees. 
It has been fortunate in having a leader 
in the person of Mr. R. T. H. Halsey, chair- 


man of our ¢ 
\rt 
appointment in 
Ol \ 


such 


American 


ommittes 


he 


on 


Decorative from 1 time of its first 
IQ13 
when vi 
the 


where 


original 

autiful ballroom 
\ ashington 
tempted to 


some ou U 


bc 


SCe O 


ur 
Interiors, as 


from Alexandria 
entertained, mav bs 


Was 
us 


ACCUS( 


of vandalism. Not so; we have brought 
these rooms to our Museum to preserve 
them. There is not single one of them 
which we would not have gladly left in 
place if there had been any reasonable 
chance of preserving it ther Like the 
beautiful fagade of the Assay Office, built 
just one hundred years ago, which was 
doomed to be torn down, all would have 


been destroved sooner or later unless we 


had given them a refuge 


Since our plans were first made, there has 
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It has been crowding the antiquity shops 


and invading the auction rooms. It has 
become a commercial product. Perhaps 
we have helped to make a market for it t 


our own On the of a 


| was guided through 


undoing. 
recent visit to Salem, 
the tortuous streets of that bewitched and 
bewitching town bright boy wh 
to act guide. After duti- 
» House of the Seven Gables 
Institute, one of my party 
‘“she’’) now wanted 


occasion 


by a 
volunteered 
fully 
id the 
uid that 


as 
visiting the 
Essex 
she (it 


al 


Was a 


to go to an antiquity shop. That bright 
boy, who was standing on the running 
board of my motor, promptly exclaimed 


‘| can take 
the best 
bh 


can take yout 
know it is th 
all their 
none oO] 
American 
Salem art 


vou there! | 
antiquit, shop | 
they make 
premises.” But 
in our 
that 


ecause | know 
the 


you 


Dest 


inti¢ 


wes 
jut 


on 
the antiques see 


Wing 


Lac 


were made in 
tory. 
And now our Amerk 
public. We await 
We sh: ill be hav 
ved to rescue the of our fore- 
thers from undeserved oblivion and hay 
that their zeal for liberty did 
then beauty. 


Wing Is open t 
with interest th 


itisfied if 


the 
verdict we 


help modest art 
ccnci 


} 


ODSCUTre r sense ( 


EK NXHIBITION 
CLAR 


Ihe 


OF THE MARY 
PFHOMPSON BEQUES] 


IN 


works of art included in the bequest 





| 
| 
| 


{ 
| 
| 


of Mary Clark Thompson (Mrs. Frederick | 
Ferris Thompson) are now exhibited 
Gallery H 14, where they will remain for} 


two or three months. Upon the close ef th 
exhibition the objec ts will be distributed in 


the galleries of the various department 
concerned. Mrs. Thompson, who died 
in this city on July 28, 1923, left to th 


sum of $50,000, together wilh 
enamels, jades, crystals 
miniatures, paintings, and other work 
of art, not otherwise bequeathed, 
Museum should select from her collection 

This exceedingly generous has | 
added to the Museum 
than five hundred works ot 


Museum the 


such fans, ivories, 


as th 
bequest 
ions mor 

It 1S 1m 


collect 


art. 


been a growing appreciation of American _ possible in the limited space of a BULLET! 

decorative art. It has come into its own = article to describe this bequest in mu 

and perhaps into even more than its own. detail, but the following notes will git | 
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some idea ot th riet nterest, and nd needle cases, and other forms of étuis 
importance of these welcome accessions [hese English enamels of the eighteent} 
entury have an undeniable charm, particu- 

EUROPEAN DeCORATIVE ARTs larly in their color combinations, although 
Thirty-six fans constitute the largest the little landscapes and other scenes with 


group among the objects of European which they are decorated may be somewhat 


decorative arts in the Thompson Bequest. perfunctory in execution and the rocailk 
The fans art ornament a littl 
chietly ot the > heay v-handed. 


\ delightful 
phase of English 


eighteenthcentur\ 
and exemplify the 
beautiful crafts 


eramic art in the 
manship lavished th 


eighteenth and th 
early nineteentt 
century 1s_ repre- 


on these articles of 
luxury in this pe- 


sented by a collec- 


t10n OT twenty 


riod. France in 
particular is splen- 
examples of Wedg- 
wood In the 
group are notable 
portrait medal- 


lons, including 


didly represented, 
but there are also 
characteristic ex- 
amples of Spanish, 
Italian, English, 
and Dutch fans, 
and a few of nine- 
teenth-centur\ 


date. 


two fine examples 
tf the work of 
lassi 

\mong the mis- 


ellaneous objects 


The fascination 
of a fan collection in the bequest are 
several watches 


and gold bodkin- 


is easily compre- 
hended. The little 
room where Mrs 

hompson ex hib- 
ited her collec- 
tion of fans was a 
picture gallery in 


holders of the 
eighteenth and the 
early nineteenth 
centur\ But 

mere mention of 
them must suffic 


as there remains to 


miniature. Here 
gods and godde sses 


looked down from be noted an 1m- 





Olympus upon the portant group ol 
far-off denizens of DESCENT FROM THE CROSS, IVORY seventeen 1Vory- 
China; portraits, BY ADAM LENCKHARI carvings of the six- 
caricatures, and teenth, seven- 
genre scenes reflected the contemporary teenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

interests of other days; battles on sea and \ statuette of the Virgin and Child 
land contrasted with idyllic landscapes; formerly in the Hainauer Collection, 1s 4 
and picturesque views and classic monu- distinguished example of Flemish  ivory- 
ments recalled the pleasures of travel. Not carving in the sixteenth century. Equally 


less interesting, at least to the student of fine is an ivory of the same subject and 
ornament, is the decoration of the exqui- period, carved by an unidentified French 
sitely carved and painted fan mounts of artist; this beautiful Renaissance vor! 
ivory or shell. came from the Spitzer Collection. Late! 
\ group of seventeen Battersea enamels periods are represented by excellent spect 


includes snuff boxes, scent bottles, thimble mens, which include a pair of satyrs, fron 


| 


| 
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the Rodolph Kann Collection; a_ larg 
covered cup, attributed to Duquesnoy; and 
a pair of plaques by Adam Lenckhart 
signed and dated 1632 

). B 
FAR EASTERN ARI 


A very large collec- 
tionof Pekingenamels 
contains some excel- 
ent pieces, dishes 





carefully painted with 
flowers and land- 
scapes inthe later 
K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien 
Lung styles, dainty 
cups and teapots, all 
those delicate trifles 
which decorated the 
imperial Chinese 
palaces at the end of 
the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

Che porcelains are 
a great addition to 
the Museum collec- 
tion: there are de- 
lightful pieces of the 
famille verte variety, 
large vases as well as 
many beautiful tea- 
pots; charming single- 
color pieces which will 
add greatly to our ser- 
les of monochromes; 
and, best of all, 
very handsome three- 
color pieces enameled 
on biscuit. First in 
importance among 
these are a square so- 
called black hawthorn 


vase, in reality decorated not with the 


hawthorn but with flowering plum branches, 
avery good Ming jar and bowls, and several 
small pieces. There are beautiful blue and 
white K’ang Hsi vases amongst which 
one very large jar is shown in the center 
of the room, also jades, rock crystal, amber, 
and snuff bottles of different varieties, be- 
sides beautiful cloisonné enamels. 
a OR | 
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this time, Samuel Cooper, and the portrait 


of the first Duke of Buckingham to John 
Hoskins. The likeness of Lord Fairfax, 
though of unknown authorship, is a work 
ol great merit 

Cosway with six miniatures, A. Plimer 


with four, and Smart and Engleheart each 


| 


with two make up a sparkling group of 
dainty society portraits of eighteenth 
century England. The portrait of Miss 


Wales by 
remarkable delicacy and sprightliness. A 
small, eight-sided portrait of a lady by an 
unidentified hand but apparently of French 


lor 


Cosway ¢ specially possesses 


workmanship is well worth looking at 


and sensitive character- 


Iwo exquisite circular paintings, 


its choice color 
iZation. 
not above three 


revealing extensive landscapes with numer- 


inches in diameter vet 


ous figures, are close to the style of the van 
de daVvi- 


Blarenberghes and are signed | 


They were probably painted for th 
Scarcely 


Pndac, 
tops of bonbon boxes inferior in 


interest are some of the miniatures of the 
among which ar 


Boilly and 


a voung man by Ernst 


early nineteenth century, 
an able military portrait by 
romantic portrait of 
Becker. By Henry 
teristic enamel portraits, 
paintings by Hoppner and Gérard. 


H. B. W 


Bone are three charac- 


two being after 


SMALL GREEK ANTIOUITIES 


RECENT \CCESSIONS 


“Greek antiquities” call up in the minds 
of many something rather imposing and 
severe. Chey are apt to be associated ex- 
clusively with austere marbles and primi- 
tive vases; and many a collector who finds 
these objects too difficult to acquire or to 
exhibit turns other 
countries for his purchases. As a matter 
of fact, the Greeks produced fully their 
Share of small, dainty objects. A descrip- 
tion of a number of such pieces recently 
acquired by the Museum (exhibited this 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions) 
may help to show how various and attrac- 
tive they can be. 

Earliest in date is a group of eight stone 
vases from Mochlos, Hagia Photia, and 
Vasiliki in Crete 


away to the arts of 


cups and bowls, a ladk 
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ARI 


and a jug, all beautifully ground by hand, 
the colors skilfully adapted to bring out the 


forms (see fig. 3 Carving of stone vases 
is an art that suddenly appears in Crete 


in full bloom in the Second Early Minoan 
) and after a 


veriod (about 2800-2500 B. C. 


| 
brief vogue lingers on for some time in 
somewhat deteriorated form until Late 
Minoan times. Obviously the craft was 


learned by 
vases were popular at the time, quickly 


Cretans in Egypt, where stone 
assimilated (for the shapes and choice of 
colors are mostly un-Egyptian), and then 
pottery and bronzework 
gained favor. The stones supply further 
proof for contact of Crete with Egypt, her 
readiness to learn from her older neighbor, 
in dealing with  bor- 


neglected when 


and her originality 
rows! d 1d as. 

Further early pieces from Crete are a 
fine bronze double axe, a primitive little 
bronze statuette of a female figure in the 
attitude of adoration, and a fish-hook of 
the same shape as that in use today, more 
than three thousand later; also a 
hematite celt of the Stone Age, proof posi- 
tive that Crete was inhabited in Neolithic 


years 


times before the great Bronze Age civiliza- 
tion. 

\ series of dark blue glass ornaments of 
the Late Minoan period (1000-1200 B. C. 
interest (fig. 4 They are in 
the form of curls and spirals and have holes 

the top and bottom, which 


Is ol great 


for stringing at 


indicates that they were parts not of a 
round necklace but of a straight or only 
slightly curved decoration. A_ fortunate 


find in Rhodes has suggested their original 
There similar glass ornaments were 
found in a tomb at Kattavos in 1905, still 
actually adhering to a skull'; and so we 


may presume that they formed a head dec- 


use 


oration, perhaps along the forehead to 


imitate the spiral curls in sculpture.? An- 


I 


other series of ornaments, of light blue 
glass, is considerably longer and has a differ- 


ent design—crescents and grooves sur- 


mounted by an animal. They have only 
one transverse hole for stringing, one third 
of the way down, and holes top and bottom 


attachment. hey too must 


for further 


h, Vroulia, p. 2. 


Cf. Kine 


Cf. Kinch, op. cit., pp. 3-4, fig. 7 
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have formed straight band or diadem 
rather than a neckl though the design 
is not suited to the imitation of han 
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FIG, | TERRACOTTA PORTRATI 


HELLEN et 


period, one of the most interesting 1s a por- 


tion of a terracotta frieze with chariots and 


sphinxes, in delicate sixth-century style 
ne. 52° r1. 4 ins (10:2 cm, [he reliefs 
were obtained by means of stamps while the 
clay was still soft, and there are definite 


repeats, the sphinxes and chariots alternat- 


T il n ‘ ] 
ing There must have been several stamps 





FIG. 2. BRONZI 


HEAD OF A YOUTH 


of chariots, for once a single chariot occurs 
and then, where the piece is broken off on 
the right, there are visible two wheels clos« 
together and parts of two charioteers; evi- 
dently excerpts of a race similar to 
that on the Etruscan relief figured in Mi- 


1 


chariot 


TROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


lani, Studi e Materiali, I, p. 103, fig. 
hat our piece is Greek and not Etruscan 
is shown by the Greek type of chariot with 
of closed sides and by the 


open instead 


delicate, spirited quality of the work; and 
that it is lonic rather than western, by the 
fact that the wheels have as many as eight 
Relief work in terracotta devel- 


oped side by side with the painted tech- 


] 
SPOKES, 


nique in archaic Greek times and we have 
not a few examples from many parts of 
Greece and Etruria, especially from Sicily3 
What the object was of which our piece 
formed a part is uncertain; probably some 
kind of round stand, perhaps for a large 
cauldron; for it is finished at the bottom, so 
could not have formed a rim. 

Four terracotta moulded vases are fur- 
ther examples of archaic Greek art. Two 
are in the form of male heads wearing Attic 


] 9 


helmets (Hs. 22 in. [6.7 cm.] and 2,°, in. 
6.5 cm.]), the movable cheek pieces turned 
down, so that only eves, nose, mouth, and 
chin are visible; both in splendid preserva- 
Another consists of 
two female heads back to back (H. 43 in. 
11.8.cm.]), evidently from the same mould, 
for they are And the fourth 1s 
sandal 


tion and gaily colored. 


identical. 
shaped as a right foot 
H. 43 in. [12 cm.] Each is an attractive 
example of this class of vases, popular in 
\thens during the sixth and fifth centuries 
and running parallel with the wheel-made 
examples. A small terracotta egg (H. 2; 
in. [5.5 cm.]), decorated with palmettes and 
lotos buds, comes to us as a gift from Albert 
Gallatin. What purpose it served is not 
clear. It resembles our darning eggs, un- 
less it had a ring for suspension at one end 
where it is restored, in which case it might 
be a loom weight. Three other pieces are 
ittractive specimens of Greek work in terra- 
cotta: a female head, broken from a statu- 
ette, a nice piece of archaic Greek modeling; 


wearing a 


the upper part of a terracotta doll, with 
holes for the attachment of movable arms 
and legs, said to have been found at Civita 
Castellana; and the head of an elderly man 
in relief, a fine Hellenistic portrait stud) 
found at Memphis, a gift of Howard Carter 


Kekulé, Die JTerrakotten von Sizilien, pp. 
50 ff.; Pottier, Catalogue des vases antiques du 
Louvre, II, pp. 381 ff. 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
(fig. 1; H. 3} in. [8.2 cm.]); the suspension 
hole at the top suggests that it was a votive 


offering. 





MIN 


of a gladiator’s helmet is a rare Roman 


piece presented by Bashford Dean. 

Greek bronzes are always highly valued, 
for much of the best work was done in that 
[he most important of our new 
a vouth (fig. 2; 


material. 
pieces 1s a small head of 


METROPOLITAN 


A terracotta lamp in the shape 





MUSEUM OF ART 
to some object, possibly a staff. A small 
perforated attachment at the top of the 


head could hardly have been used for sus- 





OAN STONE VASES 
pension, for it is too slight for the weight 
of the head; it too is a puzzle. 

Ihree bronze statuettes are all of good 


quality—a vivacious dancing Satyr, of 
fifth-century date, beautifully modeled 
fig. 6; H. 43 in. [11.4 cm.]); a little 





FIG. 4. MINOAN DIADEM 
H. 2 in. [5.1 cm.]), contemporary with the | Roman boy wrapped in his mantle standing 
Harmodios in Naples, that is, about 480 in a quiet, pensive pose (H. of figure, 34; 


B. C., and clearly an original Greek work. 
It shows the fine, firm modeling of the late 
archaic period; the hair is still quite flat, 


with the strands incised instead of modeled, 


in. {10 cm.]); and a Lar, a Roman household 
horn and patera 
\ left arm with 


I a Statuette, 


divinity, with drinking 
(H. 544 in. [12.9 cm.]) 


‘ oo 
drapery was evidently part « 





rau, 5. ARCHAI( 


rolled up at the back according to the fash- 
lon of the day. The head is not broken 
irom a statuette, for it is finished at the 


bottom. A small hole in the center, 6 mm. 
in diameter, suggests that it was fastened 


RELIEF 


PFERRACOTTA 


but was worked in a separate piece, as 1s 
shown by the peg for insertion. A bronze 
handle, perhaps for a bowl or cauldron, is 
a charming piece of decorative work (I 


[8.9 cm.}]). It has a guilloche pat- 


35 IN. 
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tern, in very low relief, the 


with silver balls 
Small marble statuettes 
naturally not 


mon as bronze ones and are 


more brea k- 


so well prest rved, for they are 
able. Our new purchases include four 
attractive heads evidently broken from 


\ youth, probably an ath- 
e of work of the fourth 


whole figures. 
lete, 1s a delicats plec 


century B. ¢ H. 17 1n. {4.8 cm.] \ 
lackadaisical Apollo with hair done up in 
a top-knot (H. 53 in. [14.3 cm.]) was In- 





DANCING 


SATYR 


tended to be seen from one side only, for 
the other is only roughly worked; the hair 
with its deep drill holes creating strong 
shadows suggests the Antonine period for 
the time of its execution. A Herakles (H. 
12 in. [3.5 cm.]) belongs to the well-known 
‘Farnese’ type created in the Hellenistic 
which conceived him rather 
his 


period, as a 


weary, melancholy hero resting after 
labors. And awoman with hair parted and 
wavy after the fashion of the younger 


Faustina is a Roman portrait of the second 
century A. D. It comes from 
is shown by the support, and also by the 
fact that it 
side only. 
fragment 
lower parts of two busts, apparently un- 


a relief, as 


was worked carefully 
Finally, we must mention a 
sardonyx cameo, with the 


on one 


ol a 


centers inlaid 


tt so cOomMm- 
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finished; it is interesting in that it was 
found in Rome and presumably worked 


there. G. M. A. R. 
SCYTHIAN BRONZES 
The influence of the Scytho-Sarmatian 


civilization on Chinese art and especiall) 
the influence of its treatment of animal 
motives in decoration has been described 
by Professor Rostovtzeff in the eighth chap- 
ter of his Iranians and Greeks in 
South Russia, and more fully in his recent 
article in Aréthuse, L’Art greco sarmate et 
l'art chinois de l’époque des Han. Per- 
haps, if | may say so, the last part of this 
title, ““L’ Epoque des Han,” 1s slightly mis- 
leading, because what we know at present 
of the purely Chinese Han art shows less of 
this influence than do the pieces dating from 
the same period but found in regions which 
did not at that time form part of the Chi- 
nese Empire. These pieces, with which the 
present article were found in the 
Mongolian plains, north of the Great Wall 
and inside the bend of the Yellow River 
stretches were peopled by 
some of which 


be 0k, 


deals, 


sand, 
Scytho-Sarmatian 
moved west to southern Russia while 
others either remained reached _ the 
country north of the Chinese wall, spread- 


| hese 


tribes, 
or 


ing east as well as west. 

Whatever may have been the influence 
of the Scytho-Sarmatian decoration on the 
art of the Chinese during the Chou period 
(1122-256 B. C.), the animals which we 
find on monuments made under the Han 
dynasty (206 B. C.—220 A. D.), on tomb 
slabs, on bronzes, and on pottery, seem 
more closely connected with those of the 
earlier Tsin period (256-206 B. C.), which 
from the conventional Chou 
tradition, perhaps for the same reason that 
the books and historical records were burnt, 
that is, with history and tra- 
dition and start anew. The animal forms 
produced during this revolutionary period 


broke away 


to do away 


were surprisingly realistic; the bullocks and 
goats on the covers of Tsin bronzes, the 
silver-plated rabbits and horses of that 
period, and the stone horse at the tomb ol 
Ho K’iu ping (119 B. C.) are lifelike an¢ 
have none of the Sarmatian characteristics 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
Certainly during the later Han period the 
animals are much more conventional in 
design and become very spirited deco- 
rations, but the Sarmatian influence does 
not reappear before the period of the Six 
Dynasties (420-581 A. D.). 

The Scytho-Sarmatian pieces which have 
appeared in the market in the last few 
years, and which seem to be almost ex- 
clusively parts of horse trappings, are found 
in the sandy plains north of the province of 
Shensi. Thev are very rarely of solid gold 


METROPOLITAN MUSEl 


M OF ARI 

The of the rams and the quiet 
strength of the bears are rendered with a 
dramatic force equaled only on the best 
pieces of Scythian art. In fact, though 
related to the well-known hunting 
scenes in the Hermitage Collection, this 
piece is more soberly composed, there is no 
trace ofl with 
precious stones, and though it is reported 
to have been, and very likely was, found in 
southern Mongolia, it has qualities which 
bring it nearer to the Scythian art produced 


agony 


( losely 


colored decoration semi- 
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like those found in southern Siberia, but 
mostly bronze and sometimes silver, 
plated or gilt; the one illustrated above, 
covered with a thin sheet of gold, is a rare 
exception. More often they are of coarser 
workmanship, less costly reproductions of 
staple ornaments, seemingly the treasures 
of poorer tribes. The Museum has 
quired lately several pieces found in south- 
ern Mongolia which belong to the pure 
Scytho-Sarmatian class and which are 
unusual interest. 

In the first place, there isthe round plaque 
covered with a sheet of gold mentioned 
above. The bronze is cast with an animal 
design representing a bear clutching two 
rams. The head of the bear forms the 
central spout-like elevation about 2 of an 
inch high; the wide-open mouth, the hole 
round which are symmetrically composed 
the two dying rams. The lower part is 
missing but the circle must have been filled 
with the hind quarters of the two victims. 


of 


ac- 


of 


D’AUVERS 


PHALERI 
IN 


PARIS 


under classic influence in southern Russia 
near the Black Sea. 

A piece curiously related to this one and 
also reproduced here is in the Cabinet des 
Médailles in the 
“Phalére d’Auvers” (a phalére is the central 
part of a shield). It was found in Auvers 
in 1882 and has been attributed by Germain 
Bapst to the Gallic art seventh 


century A. D. 1n an article in the 


Paris and is known as 


of the 


Revue 


Archéologique, where it 1s described as a 
bossette de cheval, a roundel, part of a har- 
ness. This piece, also consisting of a 


modeled bronze plaque, has a sheet of gold 
hammered and riveted on, and the S design 
not unlike certain ornaments on a Scythian 
mirror, with inlaid 
which may have 
phalera, whatever its 


is decorated stones 


been turquoises. This 
use may have been, 
is of great interest in the study 
lations which existed between 
and Sarmatian tribes. 

The very beautiful clasp of 


of the re- 
the Gallic 


oilt-bronze 
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reproduced herewith, decorated with two 
winged horses in full gallop, is another ac- 
quisition of the Museum. The 


not represented in flying gallop like those on 


1orses are 


the I’ang monument of Tai Tsung: the legs 


PTROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 

early 
decorate the pole-ends ot 
canopies, the covers of bronzes, 


\réthus« and those used by the 
Scythians to 
funerary 


et On a small, silver-plated clasp we see 


the same type of deer sitting on 


a strange 





are in the natural galloping 


position ot 
horses and a great deal of movement is ex 


pressed. A curious detail, not quite ex 


plained, is the tuft of hair flving back 


the upper lip which looks like 


Irom 


a horn lhe background ts 
filled in with suggestions of 
rocks and mountain land- 


scape. This and the shape of 
the clasp are the only details 
which suggest Sarmatian in- 
fluence, the simplicity of the 
composition and the boldness 
of the modeling showing a 
strong classic influence, more 
even than the wings of the 
horses which naturally 
mind us of Pegasus. 
question 1s, 
classic influence come from: 
Most likely it is Bactrian, 

direct survival of the Gand- 
hara civilization amongst the 
Scytho-Sarmatian tribes 
and 


where does this 


This seems more direct 
likely than the supposition 
that this is the Greek in- 
fluence on Scythian art of 
the northern borders of the Black Sea, or 
that perhaps this piece itself should have 
traveled back to eastern Mongolia through 
the intercourse of Scytho-Sarmatian tribes. 

A charming small deer in the act of tak- 
ing a long jump is of the type of those 
Rostovtzeff in 


BRONZI 


reproduced by Professor 





SILVER-PLATED 


double-headed snake. The most typical 
piece of pure Chinese type with strong 
Scythian influence is a large, silver-plated 


bronze buckle. The body, where two lions 
fight and intertwine, as they 
do on bronzes, 1s_bor- 


conventional 


sin 
two 
phoenixes. The buckle is of 

very rich and powerful de- 
sign and illustrates the in- 
fluence of Scvtho-Sarmatian 
art on Chinese art during the 
period of the Six Dynasties. 


dered by 


[hese acquisitions are 
now shown in the Room of 
Recent Accessions. 

:. ho Bee 


new 


BOOKBINDINGS AND 
OTHER LEATHER- 
WORK 


here are many lacunae in 
the Museum collections ol 
decorativearts, but none more 
conspicuous than the absence 
of a representative collection 
of leatherwork | orming the 
nucleus of such a collection, however, 
are several new acquisitions, which are 
shown in the Room of Recent Accessions 
The pieces are of exceptional quality, 
and illustrate some of the uses to which 
leather was put in the manufacture and 
utilitarian objects in 


BUCKLI 
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the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries. 

A rare specimen of Italian fourteenth- 
century work is a cylindrical covered case in 
cuir-bouilli, made presumably to hold a cup; 
it is decorated with a carved decoration 
of leaves and spirals on a punch-dotted 
ground. Cuir-bouilli is the name applied 
to leather which has been softened by 
steeping in melted wax, dissolved in certain 


essences, until it becomes so supple that the 


METROPOLITAN Ml 


SEUM OF ART 


Of all materials leather is the mostsuitable 
for bookbinding, not only 
durability, but also 
which fl 


on account of its 
the possi- 


variety of 


because ol 
bilities ers for a 


decorative treatment [here are several 
leather bindings among the new purchases, 
extraordinary 1s a mag- 
blind-tooled binding 
dated 1478, with the arms and 
\rchbishop of Salsburg, for 


The book ts a Bible 


of which the most 


nificent carved and 
fig. 2 
motto of the 
whom it was made 





PIG. 4; 
ENGLISH, EARLY 


BINDING 


XVI CENTURY 


decoration may be easily incised, stamped, 
or embossed before drying, when the leather 
hard and durable. It may be 
noted that the leather was usually embel- 
lished by painting and gilding, although 
rarely do traces of this decoration remain. 

Another fine example of cuir-bouilli is a 
covered missal case (fig. 3), decorated with 
a carved foliage design on a punch-dotted 
ground. On the cover are two inscriptions: 
‘IHESUS-MARIA+ and rhe 
case is a French work of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Also French of the same period is a 
long cylindrical covered case for documents 
with an incised and punched design. On 
the cover is a coat of arms, probably that of 
the Chapter of Langres. 


becc ymes 


-JOIE*SANS-FIN. 


FIG. 2. BINDIN« 
NUREMBERG, DATED 1478 

printed in 1477 at Nuremberg by A. Ko- 

berger; the book was probably bound under 


Koberger’s direction. It was formerly in 
the library of William Morris 
he covers are of wood covered with calf 
| 
[he back and the marginal 


covers are decorated with a leafy 


panels of both 
ornament 
produced by blind stamping 
panel on the front ver is carved an 
punch-dotted with an elaborate design in 


corporating the arms and mitre of the 
and his motto, UNICA SPES 


central panel 


archbishop 
MEA. On the lower co\ 
is patterned with a trellis desig 


er the 
n of inter 
lacing strapwork enclosing blind-tooled ro- 


On each cover there 1s an engraved 


settes. 


central boss four corner-pieces 


brass 
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[he two lower corner-pieces on the upper 
cover carry tl 1475. The clasp 
catches have the archbishop’s emblazoned 
shield under horn.! 


This beautiful Nuremberg binding has an 


ie date 


exceptional interest owing to the rarity of 
\lthough this 
process was commonly employed in Ger- 
many, France, 


carved leather bindings. 


and Italy during the mediae 


PROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


WILLIAM HENRY 


Born in New York City 
March 22, 


RIGGS 


it Bowling Green, 
1837 


Honated his collection of arms and armor, 1913 
Died at Pare de la Pique, Bagnéres-de-Luchon 
France 
\ugust 31, 1924 


In Paris, twenty-five years ago, near an 


entrance of the Parc Monceau, | stood by 





val period in the decoration of coffrets, the side of my good friend, Rutherfurd 
cases, and other small objects, it was used Stuyvesant, and looked curiously at No, 
for bookbindings only 13 rue Murillo. This 
in Germany, Bohe- house, | was told, 
mia, and Hungary in contained arms and 
the fourteenth and armor of the greatest 
fifteenth centuries. importance; they had 


[he surviving exam- 
ples are extremel\ 
| oubter- 


sCaTtce. 

knew only seven ex- 

amples of the four- 

teenth century and 

about twenty-five of 

the fifteenth. 
Probably by the 


English binder G R is 
a stamped brown calf 
binding (fig. 1) on a 
book printed by J. 
Kerver at Paris in 
1521; the binding 
IS contemporaneous 





been brought together 
by a countryman of 
ours whose success as 
a collector suggested 


the life-work at 


\mbras of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of 
Tyrol. The fagade 
Was Of no common 


design: the principal 
entrance Was over- 
hung by a_ box-like 
gallery of glass; near- 
by were a huge leaded 
window and _ portrait 
We rang 


medallions. 


On the upper cover the bell, passed 
the central panel rep- FIG. 3. MISSAL CASE, through the doorway, 
resents Saint John FRENCH, XV CENTURY and mounted a long, 
the Baptist, preach- low staircase hung on 
ing; it is surrounded by figures of the — either side with portraits of knights in rich 


Deity, the Virgin and Child, Saint James, 
and David and Bathsheba. On the under 


cover are four panels with figures of Saints 


Catherine, Barbara, Nicholas, and John 
the Evangelist. 
Entirely different in technique are the 


bindings on two volumes of Cicero, printed 
at Lyons in 1548. The contemporary bind- 
ing is of calf, gilt-tooled in Renaissance de- 
signs, and painted in black, white, and 
[he edges are gilt and gauffered in 


tp 


green. 
a Renaissance pattern. 

‘Forming part of the design of the front cover 
is the initial M (for Maximilian) surmounted by 
the imperial crown 


2]. Loubier, Der Bucheinband, p 61. 


armor [hen we entered an extraordinar) 
hall which extended to the top of the house 
and was lighted feebly by a skylight; in the 
dusk I could see a fountain capped by a 
bronze Florentine and a shallow pool formed 
the overflow from the shell of a huge 
lridacna; behind this appeared a spiral 
staircase sheathed in leaded glass. On either 


by 


side of us were rows of chairs, large cab 
nets plagué in tortoise-shell, a monumental 
clock with brass-gilt figures, and truncated 
columns bearing marble busts. Next, we 
were ushered into a sombre reception room 
at the rear which opened on a shallow gaf- 
Lisbonne. The house 
The maitre d’ héte 


den and the rue de 


was as still as the grave. 
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BULLETIN OF THE MI 
whispered to us and disappeared on rope- 
soled Spanish slippers. Instinctively our 
talk hushed, as though we had entered a 
church. | looked about cautiously. lhe 
room was furnished in the the 
Second Empire: walls covered with bufl 


stvle of 


fabric, bordered darkly by traceries appli- 
qué; tall Milanese cabinet of ebony, inlaid 
in ivory, carnelian, lapis lazuli; massive 
furniture of walnut with gilded lines, seats 
and backs heavily tufted in green morocco, 
all with the Riggs crest of the dog and the 
There we waited in silence for at 
I sat on the edge of my 


bolt. 
least half an hour. 
chair and my thoughts galloped about; | 
recalled many things | had heard of Mr. 
Riggs. Yes, he is a missionary, his gospel 
preaches that beautiful armor and arms 
are objects of art second not even to paint- 
ings; he has lived from childhood abroad; 
he devotes his life and his fortune to his 
intends to give his collection 


mission; he 
to his nation; he reads and works all night 
and sleeps most of the day; his library on 
armor is incredibly rich; he can put his 
hand on early chronicles and on auction 
catalogues from the beginning; he 
ferent to praise or censure; he never heats 
weather, lest 


is indif- 


his house, even in coldest 
moisture precipitate and injure his splendid 
armor; he will rarely show even a part of 
his collection, the rest he hides away; he 
receives very few visitors, and these only 
for a short time on Sunday 
was formerly a great traveler, but he now 


afternoons; he 
rarely leaves his house, even for exercise; 
he does not preach his doctrine like Peter, 
nor write like Paul; he is a hermit, an an- 
chorite—no, he is a Simeon the Stylite, who 
within a great city sits silent and unap- 
proachable, his pillar this tall house, his 
capital the gallery above; he is so famous as 
a collector that he 
shops, the shops visit him; he is brought 


need no longer visit 
strange bundles by strange people from 
Lisbon, Warsaw, Constantinople; through 
that door. \t this moment a door 
opened (I would not have been startled had 
it been the door I was looking at, but it 
was another, at my which led, | 
discovered afterwards, into a living-apart- 
ment), and our host entered. 

The impression he made upon me was 


elbow, 


FROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


clearly 
slightly 


man Of sixty, 


personage 


indelible. He 


a scholar and a 


was a 
Preal 
built, shoulders stooping, nose aquiline, 
hands and feet surprisingly small, eyes clear 
His face lighted up when 
had charm of manner. 
hands out he Mr. 
as an old and dear friend and, 


and very bright. 
he talked and he 
With both 
Stuyvesant 
when he greeted me, he made me feel not at 
but a brother col- 


welcomed 


all an intrusive blanc-bec, 
lector whom he had heard about and whom 
One could never 
which slurred no 


he was anxious to meet. 


forget his resonant voice 
svilable, nor hurried, nor failed to choose ; 


He showed 


word which precisely “‘fitted.”’ 
no trace of a foreign accent, though he had 
been talking foreign languages almost half 
acentury. On the other hand, he was for- 
eign in dress and sometimes in manner (he 
would kiss his kinspeople on both cheeks 
like a Frenchman and often talked to them 
in French; even with me he seemed happier 
when, in telling of his affairs with earls 
collectors, he could reach the point when 
‘*M. X to me,” and thereupon 
break into his adopted language He was 


said 


animated, stood when he talked, spoke with 
interest and with dignity. For a while we 
talked of many things: of his home, which 
he told us he had bought during the Franco- 
Prussian War from a friend who was also 
a great collector of armor, Count Nieuwer- 
kerke, commissioner of fine arts under Na- 
poleon III, who had had it designed by 
Lefuel, whom one recalls as the designer of 
the monumental the Louvre 
He told us that his home was well adapted 


Staircase ol 


to his studies, with its great gallery at the 
top; that there was excellent space for his 
leather- 


balcony above his 


to which belonged the 


books on the 
hung dining-room 
great front window); that he had numerous 
large closets for storage of his more valu- 
able pieces; that he had even a forge in the 
basement where broken armor could be re- 
We talked of his work as a mis- 
sionary. He smiled pleasantly: ‘“‘I think 
you put it rather he said, ‘‘a 
missionary begins with ‘ 
must bend their heads by the time he says 
’ while | am not a public man 
head to my 


paired, 


SeVE rely ay 


3rethren,’ and all 


‘let us pray, 


and no one would bow his 


prayer: | am merely one who lives in his 
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little corner, who goes on with his archaeo 
logical studies silently, day by day, who 
dislikes both preaching and controversy. 
None the less I believe that the modern 
art critic is painfully short-sighted. How 
seldom he sees that taste and appreciation 
are like strands 1n a loosely tangled mass of 
the 


seems let uS Say, 


which 


blue, 


today mass, 


colored worsteds 
represents taste, 
since several of those strands of apprecia- 
tion happen to come to the surface; but let 
there be an interval when the mass shifts 
about and it may well change its apparent 
hue. But the real value of each strand can, 
it is clear, be estimated only when the mass 
strand is stretched 
And 


everyone could see at a glance 


is unraveled and every, 
out and compared with its neighbors. 
then? Why, 
what a tremendous strand was the appre- 
ciation of arms and armor and what an im- 
portant part it played in the whole artisti 
It is only within a short time, rela- 
unfashionable, 


mass. 
tively, that armor became 
therefore largel\ forgotten, 
Did you not tell me that 
sculpture enter the United 
duty, as important to the commonwealth 
on the ground of higher culture, and that 
armor must pa\ as foreign manufac- 
tured hardware? This is an un- 
just law and it must be changed; and it is 
our duty to bring back the appreciation of 


even méprisé! 
paintings and 


States free of 


duty 


one of the branches of art, if not 
the greatest of all.” 

\n hour passed pleasantly, but nothing 
was said of a to his gallery. Pres- 
ently Mr. Stuyvesant asked permission to 
see his armor. Yes, he would take us to 
his gallery, but he hesitated to invite us 


greatest 


Visit 


since everything there was in great disor- 
der: his armorers had been working since 
early morning, restrapping and cleaning a 
suit of Gothic armor—would we overlook 
the confusion? So we climbed the bare 
winding stairs behind the leaded glass. 
The door admitted us to the rear of the 
great gallery. Here were panoplies of splen- 
did arms, a Renaissance cabinet, great 
leaded windows colored by panels of stained 
glass. Looking toward the front of the 
house we could see the gallery extending 
far beyond on either side, but the view of 
its central part was cut off by the glass- 
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enclosed staircase which continued a story 
higher. As we presently walked forward 
beyond this staircase, we could look down 
through an open space into the great hall 
below, the rail over which we peered sup- 
porting splendid halberds engraved and 
gilded. The front of the hall was princely; 
near us stood a suit of horse armor, and 
scattered about were vitrines, a huge one 
containing half a dozen suits of embossed 
and engraved armor; two others, tall and 


hexagonal, were filled with rich helmets 
swords, and firearms. The walls bor 


everywhere halberds and panoplies of vari- 
ous types, and a huge group of arms over 
the fireplace at the end of the gallery. The 
room, | estimated, was over eighty feet long 
twenty-five feet wide—a 


and treasury of 
precious objects. 

hat day marked the 
friendship with Mr. Riggs which lasted al- 


During yearly visits to France I saw 


beginning of 


Ways. 
him in Paris, and occasionally at his Pare 
de la Pique in the Pyrenees; in fact, it 1s a 
to recall my last visit 


months before his 


great satisfaction 
with him there a few 
death, when he seemed still in good health, 
his eves young and bright, though his shoul- 
ders were bowed and his gray hair fell to 
his shoulders. I tried to persuade him to 
return with us to the United States and 
see his great collection in the Metropolitan 
Museum, with changes in installation and 
now in good order; | recalled his last visits 
(in 1868 and in 1913); but alas, he 


When we 


there 
dreaded the fatigue of the trip.! 

: indeed, well have come, for no 
project was too difficult for him when he made 
up his mind that it ought to be carried out 
Thus it was when he sent his collection over the 
sea. ‘‘Can you arrange to help Mr. Riggs trans- 
fer his armor to the Museum at once?” said the 
elder Mr. Pierpont Morgan one day. “Not nec- 
| replied, “*be- 
cause so long as he lives, Mr. Riggs will never 
part with his collection.” ‘“‘Not answering my 
question,” retorted Mr. Morgan, whose genius 
divined things which were happening in people's 
minds going to send over his collection 
and very soon.”’ And he did! So also I re- 
call my surprise when Mr. Riggs (when nearly 
eighty) turned up one evening in Berlin; he de- 
cided he wished to expertize some of the great 
German collections, so he came on at a moment's 
notice, although he had probably not been out 
of his house before for months 


He might, 


essary to consider the problem,’ 


“he 15 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
parted he sent affectionate greetings to all 
his friends in the Museum, whom he named, 
from Mr. de Forest and Mr. Morgan down 
to attendants in the armor gallery. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he said, “‘in my quiet retreat | am con- 
stantly thinking of them all. Nor have | 
forgotten Riverdale.? | picture the great 
trees, the bank of the Hudson, and the 
squirrels!” 

As a collector, humanist, and sage, whose 
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extended over a wide field which, it is fair 
to say, had been selected by himself in his 
own library. No one had ever led him, 
and no one, perhaps, could have caused him 
to diverge from a line of thought when 
once he had marked it out. Surely no 
friend or relative could induce him to do 
anything which he did not wish to do. If 
puzzling question, hi 


one asked him a 


could never be persuaded to answer it un- 





PORTRAIT OF MR. RIGGS IN 


HE WAS SPECIALLY 


opportunities for observation and reflection 
had extended through a great length of 
time, over many countries, and among 
people worth knowing, Mr. Riggs should 
for years have had at his elbow a compe- 
tent Boswell—in many directions he was 
more interesting than Dr. Johnson. 

rhe mind of Mr. Riggs, | discovered, was 
unlike any I had ever known. His early 
training had been good, and his reading had 


*Here he stayed in the old Appleton House, 
Which he liked on account of its memories of 
Colonel Roosevelt, Mark Twain, Huxley, Tyn- 
dall, and Herbert Spencer. In the armory of 
this house Mr. Riggs presented his collection to 
the Museum, George W. Perkins and Cleveland 
H. Dodge acting as his witnesses 


DRESDEN 
ACTIVE AS A 


(ABOU! 


1557) WHEN 
COLLECTOR 

til he had examined it minutely, but he 
could be depended upon to 
his own accord, fully and precisely 
the following day or the following year. A 
fact, an incident, a detail which, appar- 
ently, failed to impress him 
brought up under “‘special business,’’ per- 
haps the next season as we sat dining at 
Luchon, or walking among his fine 
a problem hurriedly was to 
Every detail had 


answer it ol 
either 


would be 


trees. 
lo work out 
him an abomination. 
first to be considered, 
called into play amemory which was prodig- 
jous and which may well have improved 
by his retired manner of living. The lat- 
ter, | think, was due in no small degree to 


and for this task he 


his instinctive shyness and sensitiveness, 
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although these traits he never showed 
when he met people. Rarely, however, 


could he be induced to pay social calls, o1 
to breakfast or to dine en \ crowd 
he disliked intensely. | once induced him 
to try a ride on the subway, from Bowling 
Green (where the of his 
bovhood home) to Fourteenth Street, 


Ville 


we visited site 


where 





FACADE OF NO. 13 RUE MURILLO 
AFTER LEFUEL’S DRAWING, ABOUT 1800 
he was greatly relieved to find his auto 


waiting. Indeed, he took kindly to an auto 
(as he did to a telephone after I persuaded 
him to make use of it). I recall that on 
one occasion, after he was eighty years 
old, he himself had a taxi called and rode 
in it a hundred miles, in order to buy and 
bring home the magnificent equestrian ar 
mor of Genouilhac which today 1s the cen- 
tral figure in our great hall. 

His passion was, of course, his armor. 
‘“*He would never marry,” said his nephew 
to me recently, ‘‘for he feared that a wife 
might interfere with his life-work.” In- 
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deed, it was not difficult to see that for his 
No 
matter what his means may have been, he 
felt, like many a collector, that he had not 
enough to enable him adequately to work 
out his life’s mission. Hence each penny 
saved would aid in the direction of the next 
great purchase; for this reason, especially 
during his last years, he scrutinized his ex- 
penditures with the greatest care; but he 
always spent largely when his station de- 
manded it. So, too, when buying for his 
collection, he made it clear that price was 
ever of secondary importance. I recall 
once telling him that I was leaving that 
night for Munich to attend an important 
sale and asking him if I could place any 
bids for him. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, “I want you 
to buy for me these half dozen lots. They 
are important objects.” “All right,’’ I re- 
plied, adding practically, “‘up to what 
pricer’’ “‘Pricer”’ he queried, ‘‘I did not 
mention any—I said buy them.” In due 
time before the sale in the Helbing Gallery 
| noticed an old friend, Herr S , curator 
of the armory of the King of Roumania, 
examining ‘“‘my”’ lots with great interest; 
like a hunting dog he would circle about, 
but always come back to the first scent. 
When he saw me, he said: ‘These are 
wonderful specimens. | shall not be sorry 
to have them.” ‘‘Yes,”’ he added seri- 
ously, ‘‘I have an unlimited bid—the king 
ordered me to buy them.” ‘‘I am sorry 
for your king and your family,” I returned 
grimly, ‘for your absence from home will 
be long.” ‘‘What do you mean?’’—he 
looked puzzled. o Why,” said I, “fon these 
lots» 1, too, have an unlimited bid, so we 
must bid against one another to the end of 
time.” There was but one thing to be 
done, SO We drew lots deciding which of 
“stay out.” 


collection no sacrifice was too great. 


us Was to 

Certain it is that in whatever concerned 
his favored subject, Mr. Riggs was enthu- 
siastic and tireless. He would stand hours 
at a time talking on some learned theme, 
and as a preceptor he was admirable. He 
could give the young collector points in all 
directions; the literature of armor was al 
his finger-tips; he knew collections every- 
where, public and private. He understood 
how armor should be cared for, repaired, 
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BULLETIN OF THE 


restored, exhibited. His maxims were num- 
berless and the fruit of wide experience: 
“The things you regret are the things you 
do not buy.” “If the object is good be 
willing to pay for it largelv.”” ‘“‘Do not 
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amine them with the greatest interest—his 
had great 
had 


diagnoses were careful and he 

tact. He could tell that a mistake 

been made without bruising one’s feelings 
which ts an art, indeed! 
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walt for a bargain.”” ‘“‘It is better to pay 
three commissions than to lose one prize.” 
“A small hint is sometimes worth a big 
payment.” ‘‘In the highest families seek 
the best objects.” ‘Buy quality, not 
quantity.”” ‘‘Get rid of all your specimens 
but the best,’’ adding, ‘‘my collection has 
seen seventeen public sales a nettoyage.” 
“The primitives are the rarest ever; let not 
even a fragment When speci- 
mens were brought to him, he would ex- 


escape! 


St, 
2 
ead F 
a 
: 
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“ei 
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pa ae y 
f 
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SECTION OF GREAT HALI 
DRAWING, ABOUT 1500 


Mr. Riggs received but few visitors dur- 


I vears of retirement; the rest he 


ig his 
turned away with great courtesy. 


Only in 
a single instance have | known him to los« 
his patience: this was in the case of a per- 
sistent countryman whose name was known 
everywhere on account of his wealth; his 
card was presented again, but word was at 
once sent down that Mr. Riggs, while not re- 
ceiving, hoped some day to have the privilege 


of betne presented to Mr. V.! | On the other 
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hand, all who were known to be interested 
In armor were given access to him at I 

venient time. Dealers in arms were usu- 
ally admitted at once Did vo or 
he would say, ‘‘that some of my best 
things | bought because Rothschild had the 
gout and turned away his dealers, who at 
once came to me?” But antiquatres wer 
never given a glimpse of his gallery lest, 


finding what manner of objects he was then 
buying, they might combine against him 
of the speci- 


vere d 


Hence it was, too, that many 


mens in the gallery were c up so 


that none of his friends could see them and 


speak about them indiscreetly. ‘‘ Beware 


of confidences with collectors,’’ he would 


sav, ‘I made my collection by holding m\ 
But while in his 
they 
and were devoted to him ever. 
lay afternoon | apt to meet 
there Mr. Foulc, rue de 
Magdeburg was a the 


Vicomte de Rochebrune, 





atest years his 


tongue!” 
friends were few were carefully chosen 
On a Sun- 
( would be 
whose home in the 
veritable museum; 
a Breton collector 
who dredged his local streams and found 
Hundred Years’ 


flair 


Important arms of the 
War; M. Orville, 


wealthy but 


amateur of rare 
incredible as a ba 


St.-Dominiqui 


rgainer 
the rue de 


whose home in 


was full of admirable finds; the delightful 


Her 


may be recalled the incident 


miraculous spur Mr. Riggs, it ay 1 
bought a superb fourteenth-century spur 
and enameled, which me from the cabine 
the Duke of Lorraine. Years later M. Orvi 
by rare accident, picked up the companion sput 
in a rag market for eighty francs Each col- 
lector forthwith broke the Tenth Command- 
ment [To the rest of us the situation soon be 
came imusing, for each used every means 
get possession of the other's spur \fter 
death of M. Orville and the valuation of 
goods,” his family very kindly sent t 
Mr. Riggs that the long-wished-for spur 
at the appraised price of 800 francs; Mr. Riggs 
at once accepted the object, but constantly put 
on sending his valet to get it \fter sever 
months the Orvilles decided that Mr. Riggs 


had no keen interest in the spur and turned it 
over with other objects to a local antiquary; he 
thereupon sold it for ten times the 
next owner disposed of it for a much higher 
price still; and finally it fetched at the Lakin 
sale the equivalent of 
When reproached for losing this treasure, Mr 
and said with 


price; the 


21,000 (gold 


Riggs shrugged his shoulders 
smile 


but the 


‘What difference does it make 


| a microbe in my collectior 


loss of 
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Prince Ladislaw Odescalchi,* whose palace 
in Rome, which I knew, today houses his 
important collection of armor (given to his 
nephew, the actual head of the house); the 
Duc de | a boyhood friend of Mr. 
Riggs; M. Edouard Rouveyre, publisher of 


oubat, 


archaeological works, himself a learned au- 
thor; M. Georges Pauilhac, usually spoken 


reatest recent collector of armor: 


1 
Of as the g 


and, finally, M. Charles Buttin, a notary 
from the Haute-Savoie, distinguished in all 
which concerns the history of armor and 
arms. Another visitor to the gallery, but 
only an occasional one, was Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan the elder, boyhood friend of Mr 
Riggs—in fact, they were schoolmates to- 
gether Vevey. Mr. Riggs had for him 
the greatest admiration, respect, and affec- 
tion, and to him he turned when he wished 


of his collection to his 


to arrange the gif 
country. 

Would that I could have met the earlier 
Mr. who sat in the same 
places in his gallery and talked on similar 
men expert, Bar- 
Beaumont, 
1ose collection one admires today in the 
Cluny; Detaille and Fortuny; Victor Gay, 
with note-book and pencil, jotting down 
themes for his Dictionnaire d’Archéologie 
] 
d 


Riggs, 


friends of 


themes: like the great 


Ressman; the romantic de 


on 
I 
| 


W 


efective form 1s the stu- 
dent’s most (I have his proot 
for Mr. Then 


» was Count Nieuwerkerke, enthusias- 


which even in its 
useful book 


Riggs’s annotations). 


enriched armor, whose ob- 
the Wallace Collection, a 
man of splendid presence and with the head 
of a Greek athlete. Another frequent vis- 
itor was Prince Basilewsky—brilliant, ex- 
, prodigal—‘‘ruining the armor mar- 


imbled Mr. Riggs, ‘quite mad at 


tic collector of 


ects are now in 


OTIC 


physically, with a con- 
hich effloresced in a beard o 
as not at all like his fore- 
Odescalchi whose pale face is pictured 
as Pope Innocent XI. _ His expert knowledge o! 
arms and armor was uncanny: when | looked at 
him I was always tempted to believe that he had 
gained it as Burgkmair’s Hauptmann von Lands- 
knechte, and that the reason why he impulsively 
kissed the splendid Italian mace in the Riggs 
Collection was because he had jabbed with 1 
right and left when, in full armor on barded 
he tried to stem the tide at the sack of 
when he way. 
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times, with bursts of childish temper which 
showed his Tartar blood.” Viollet-le-Duc 
was usually there, grave and courteous; it 
is said that a notable part of his Volumes 
V and VI of the Mobilier was written in 
Mr. Riggs’s gallery; one can well believe 
this who observes how many illustrations 
from the collection. This 
distinguished coterie has long since passed 
away; its only survivor is Baron de Cosson 
of the age of Mr. 
and young—at his 


he has ta ken 


who, nearly Riggs, is 
still living 
Florence. 
As a collector of armor Mr. 
already been commented upon (BULLETIN, 
Met. Mus. Art, 1914, IX: 66), 
which, so far as I know, is the only 
which was ever published about him. It 
is now fair to say that in giving to his coun- 
try his great collection, of which the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art is but the custo 
dian, Mr. Riggs has gone far in the direc- 
One 


home in 
Riggs has 


an article 
one 


tion of accomplishing his life-work. 
has, in fact, only to review the 
about him which appeared recently in many 
parts of the United States, to be convinced 
that his principal thesis is being generally 
admitted: thus one reads in editorials (e.g. 
that in the Herald-Tribune of September 
6) that “‘armor and arms in the Metropol- 
ittan Museum dispute with great paintings 
and sculpture the attention of those who 
care for masterpieces of Art.”” And we note 
with interest that Mr. Riggs obtained this 
result according to his own early plan 
not by publication, but by to his 
countrymen (who often must see to believe) 
authentic and splendid specimens of the 
forgotten art, and by taking such measures 
that these specimens remain ever before 
their eves. 

Just as a final remark: | wonder how 
many have noticed in Mr. Riggs not a few 
of the traits of Charles V—far-fetched as it 
May seem, to compare a retiring, scholarly 


notices 


SNOWLNE 
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American with a world-governing emperor! 
But alike they were and in these details: 
both were gifted lovers of beautiful armor 
both collecting jealously in their younger 
days, traveling far afield, visiting the same 
cities and castles; both were relentless to 
rival collectors when a splendid object was 
in question; both made up their minds 
slowly, but when once “‘settled, no power 
on earth was strong enough to make them 
change them” (Prescott, Charles V, ed. 
1873, vol. III, p. 339); both liked to stand 
when they talked, and spoke with clearest 
diction, all the while in a curious way fixing 
their eyes on their audience; both were sim- 
ilar in the shape of the mouth; both were 
steeped in lore of chivalry, showing in this 
regard an extraordinary memory, especially 
in matters of detail; both were secretive; 
both chose artists for the circle of their 
intimate friends In middle life both 
changed entirely their habit of living; aban- 
doning a life of court and brilliant gaiety, 
each became in his way solitary, seeing few 
friends, declining to make new ones And 
in the end they their fortunes 
and retired to an inaccessible place whert 


gave away 


surrounded only 
they rarely left their simple lodgings. In 
their last both their 
satisfaction in their trees, their rippling 
brooks, and the view of a Spanish moun- 
tain. But there was this difference in their 
final and willing sacrifice: Charles 
with him to Yuste among his few belong- 
ings his best armor (no less than nineteen 
while Mr. Riggs brought 
to Luchon not a single piece from his be- 
loved collection, though he could have had 
at his hand some of the very armor which 
the emperor had was the 
better pleased that his collection should 
himselt 


by personal attendants, 


days took greatest 


took 


suits, it is said), 


selected: he 


his people than by 


be seen by f 


alone. 


BE 











ACCESSIONS 


Jenson 


\t the 
the 


CERAMICS. I sal 
London M 
quired this summer a very fine underglaze 


Ming 


1e Room Ol 


CHINESI 
at Christie’s in useum 
blue jar with slip decoration, of the 
period, which is now shown in tl 
Recent Accessions 


VASI \ 


irom 


REPRODUCTION OF A CRETAN 


reproduction of the famous lily vase 
Knossos has recently been purchased and 
is exhibited in Case R of the First Classical 
[he decoration 


painted in white on a dar 


Room. lilies delicatels 

< ground—shows 
the naturalisti » Third Middk 
Minoan period (about 1800-1600 B.C.) at 
appeals greatly 


stvle of the 


its best; and incidentally, 
also to our modern taste 
ANNUAI 


DITION 


EGYPTIAN Expt ReE- 
[he report of the Museum’s Egyp- 


THE 
PORT. 
tian Expedition of 1923-24 1s published as 
Part II of this BULLETIN. It is written in 
three divisions by 
the Egyptian Department of the 
statement 


members of the staff of 
Museum, 
with an introductor\ by Mr 
Lythgoe, Curator of the Department, anc 
r under 


| 
describes the work of the past yea 
taken at Lisht and Thebes 

PEARLS GLI ABROAD. A 
large label, about ten inches by 
the Classical Department of one 
most important European museums, where 


ANED 


labels are scarce, reads: Instruments or 
parts of instruments of undetermined use, 
bronze, diverse periods. Labels can bi 
wonderfully instructive; this one tells 


clearly that the small objects are made of 


bronze, a statement which seems correct 
A STAFI 


APPOINTMENT. The Imperial 


Museum of Fine Arts in Tokio has latel 
released one of its curators, Noritaké 
Tsuda, in order that he may become a 


member of our staff for a period of one or 
Mr. Tsuda will aid in the work 
of the Department of Far Eastern Art and 


I Japanese 


two yvears 


in cataloguing our collection « 


armor. In Tokio he has devoted himself 


AND NOTES 


Oriental paleography, folk-lore, and 


beginnings of Japanese art, especially 


Buddhist 


DHE ¢ From December 1; 
to 28 the Camera Club from the Stuvve- 
High School will hold an exhibition 
It will con- 
sist of photographs taken in the Museum 
galleries and landscape views in and around 
New York. These photographs are the 
result of a series of special after-school con- 
illustrated by Museum 
which were given them by Ethel- 
wvn C. Bradish, Museum Instructor, on the 
guiding principles underlying artistic pho- 


AMERA CLUB. 


sant 
of its work in Class Room C., 


ferences and talks, 


objects, 


tography 

HIGH WorK Lk XHIBITION 
\s a result of the splendid coéperation of 
high school teachers in bringing or 
Museum for 


SCHOO! ON 
many 
sending their classes to the 
study and research, an exhibition of some 
of the best work accomplished last year or 
during this present term is planned for next 
Phe exhibition will open Saturday, 
Januar\ continuing through Sunday, 
January We think 
it may prove helpful to all to see how many 
and the in which the 
Museum has stimulated class work, and we 


month 
1O 
18, in Class Room B. 
Ways 


Various are 


hope it will awaken a desire in the students 
for even greater accomplishment 1in_ the 
future. A variety of designs, drawings 


illustrated note-books, and compositions 
will be shown, besides examples of original 
design carried out by household arts classes. 
MemBersuiP. Ata meeting of the Board 
lrustees, held November 17, 1924, the 
having qualified, wert 


ol 
following persons, 
elected in their respective classes: 
FELLOWS FoR Lire, Mrs. Charles Blount 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Sidney A. Kirk 
man, Jeptha Homer Wade. 
SUSTAINING Memsers, Mrs. Fulton 
Bagley, Miss Josephine Ballard, Mrs 
Hamilton M. Barksdale, Mrs. Hulbert D 
Frank Blanchard, Mrs. Frederic 


Bassett, 


205 
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| ¢. Brown, Mrs. Kenneth Bruce, Mrs. 
Herbert e | oster, Mrs. George Oe Glorne\ y 
Mrs. Charles Hirshon, Mrs. Thomas N. 
McCarter, Mrs. Herbert L. May, Mrs. 
Walter G. Oakman, Miss Teresa R. 
(’Donohue, Mrs. Warner D. Orvis, Mrs. 
Gibson Paine, Mrs. John Polachek, Mrs. 


W, . Rvle. 
ANNUAL 
number of 130. 


MEMBERS were elected to the 


LOAN OF CRETAN ANTIQUITIES. Twenty- 
SIX examples have been added to our collec- 
tion of Cretan sealstones, lent anonymously) 
and exhibited in the First Room of the 
Classical Wing. They are of different 
epochs. The earliest belong to the Early 
and Middle Minoan periods (about 2800 
1600 B. C.) and are engraved with primi- 





tive pictographs, thus furnishing valuable 
new material for the deciphering of the 
Cretan language, a pastime which con- 
tinues unabated; the others, to the Late 
Minoan periods (about a 

and are decorated with the beautiful natu- 
ralistic designs which then found favor. 


Especially attractive pictures are a_ bull 


1000-1 100 


seen in back view; two fishes swimming in 
astream, with grasses growing on the banks 

‘quite Japanese in effect; and a bird peck- 
ing at a flower. 
a charming glass necklace or diadem is 
likewise lent anonymously. The beads are 
in the form of ivy leaves and single spirals. 


In addition to these stones 


\ FRAGMENI IE RECHTHEION. 
Greek architectural 
hard to procure in our times. The days 
when early explorers and travelers picked 
them up on ancient sites and brought them 

} home as curios are definitely over. Much 

greater care is taken of the buildings now 

and there are no more chances for treasure 
hunters, Nevertheless, pieces which were 
acquired years ago and have been kept in 

Private hands make their appearance now 

and then, and are welcome Museum acqui- 

sitions; for a little piece of original moulding 
can often give one a better idea of the 
quality of work in Greek buildings than 

We 


stone 


FROM THE 


fragments are ver\ 


many books, photographs, and casts 





| have lately acquired such a piece of 


| 
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ARI 


carving consisting of two eggs and darts 
with a corner palmette, surmounted by a 
narrow band of egg and reel (shown in the 
Room of Recent Accessions). It 
to have fallen from the Akropolis in Athens 
in the nineties of and to 
have been picked up and given to an Ameri- 
can; for the last ten has been 
lying around in a farm New York. 
On examination it proved very like a little 
piece of carving we have from the Erech- 
theion, presented by a private collector in 


is said 


the last century 


years it 
near 





FROM 


ERECHTHE 


4 FRAGMENT rHI ION 
And it has since been identified in 
\thens by Professor W. B. Dinsmoor as 
being derived “‘from the inner northeast 
corner of the left hand (southern) anta 
capital of the east portico, 1.e. the pendant 
of the anta capital the British 
Museum.” It is to be included in the forth- 
coming publication of the Erechtheion in 
the plate of details G. M r. 


IOI2. 


now 1n 


T hrough- 


Gallery 25, the 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS 
the 


used for exhibitions of drawings, has been 


out summer, gallery 
occupied by European drawings of the nine- 
twentieth centuries, certain 
the Museum 
supplemented by a large group either r 
cently lent by A. E. Gallatin or given bi 
him to the Museum during the past few 
Among the from Mr 
Gallatin thus shown, interesting 
works by Aubrey will be re- 
membered by those who visited the gallery 
Max Beerbohm, 


Rops, 


teenth and 


drawings owned by being 


vears. drawings 
several 


Beardsley 


as well as drawings by 

Hermine David, Steinlen, 
Conder, and others. From the middle of 
December to the middle of January these 
drawings from Mr. Gallatin will remain on 


Forain 


200 
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exhibition, and to them will be added mort 
drawings belonging to his collection A few 
decorations by 


many 


more drawings and 
Beardsley are 


page 
among these, and 
These arte mostly 


\merican examples. 


racy commentaries on modern life by such 
men as Glackens, John Sloan, Everett 
Shinn, and Boardman Robinson, but there 
are also drawings by Childe Hassam, 


Sargent, and Whistler, and a large group of 
Marin’s water-colors 

PHE Nev 
OCIATION. 


\ssociation 


YORK STATE TEACHERS As- 
The New York State 
held 
annual meeting at the 
31 and November 1 


Teachers 
ain sections of its 
Museum on October 
[he meeting included 


cert 


a special session for teachers of fine, in- 
dustrial, and household arts on October 31, 
under Winthrop 
Andrews, Director of Art in the 
i Yonkers, N. Y. Three 
scheduled: Art—Fine, Industrial, and 
Otherwise, by Frank Alvah_ Parsons, 
President of the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art; Vocational Education, 
by Lewis A. Wilson, Director of Vocational 
and Extension Education of the State of 
New York; and Industrial Art—a ¢ 
Subject, by Richard F. Bach of the staff ot 
the Museum. 


the chairmanship of ] 
schools 


addr esses Wer>rt 


ontact 


further evidence ot 
Museum and its 


[This meeting was a 
the interest shown in the 
facilities by 
organizations, 


educational institutions and 


an indication of the increas- 
ing value of the collections as source ma- 
terial, and of Museum services as 


In this and other ways 


aids 1n 


current teaching 


the primarily educational character ol 
museum work and the effective contacts 
of our own Museum in particular are 


repeatedly emphasized. 

Two Cuairs. Two interesting chairs 
have been added to the collection of French 
furniture, and are shown this month among 
the recent Ihe earlier of the 
two dates well into the last years of the 
sixteenth century, and belongs to the type 


accessions. 


known as ‘‘chaise 4 vertugadin”’ since it 
was made without arms to accommodate 
the wide-spreading vertugadin or farthin- 


gale, which was the arrangement of hoops 
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1O 


ART 


worn by the fashionable lady of the day, 
he chair is of walnut except for the con- | 
cealed crossplece ol the back which is of 
oak, and its seat and back are complete! | 
upholstered in the original needlepoint wit 
a design of orange flowers and blue-greey 
The legs art 


le aves on 


turned in the form of Doric columns and 


a purple ground. 


rest moulded stretchers whic! 
are raised above the floor by small ball feet 

Lhe si 
with leather 
quarter of the 
| he le ps, 


the back arte 


on simply 


‘cond 1s an armchair otf walnut coy- 


ered and was made in th 


first seventeenth century 


stretchers, 


arms 


! 
twisted 1n 


and supports of 
[he up- 


spirals. 


holstery, which is probably of Spanish or 


Flemish origin 








is stamped with a design of 


eontlies, birds, and human 


fruit, flowers, dra 
gold, red 


Poa 


figures, and bears traces of silver, 


ind green. 





THE WASHINGTON FAMILY BY SAVAGI 
One of the most interesting American 


paintings from the iconographic 


Museum has the privileg 


point of 
view which the 


of exhibiting is the Washington Family by 


Savage which greets the visitor entering the 
American Wing. Savage’s engraving, pub- 
lished March 10, 1798, was exceedingly pop- 
ular and served as the type of many en- 
Washington. The painting 


and begun in 1789 and 
\ccording to data com- 


gravings ol 
was conceived 
finished in 1790. 
piled for the catalogue of a recent exhib 
tion at the Union League Club, the pictur 
shortly after its completion, passed from 
the Savage family into 

he names of 


the pr yssession 0 


private museums, t which 
changed bewilderingly depending on the 
new owners and Moses 
ball had it in his Boston Museum from 1840 
to 1891, and it was then owned successivel} 


Avery and William F. Have- 


localities. Kim- 


by Samuel P. 
meyer, 


Savage Harvard 


Was commissioned by 
University in 1789 to paint a portrait of 
belongs to the 
according 


Peale, 


Washington, which still 
the same year, 


Rembrandt 


university. In 
to the testimony of 
Washington gave sittings in Philadelphia 
for the family portrait. On June 3, 17% | 
Savage in a letter to Washington concert 
ing some impressions of the engraving | 
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wrote, “The likenesses ot the young people 
are not much like what they are at present 
[The Copper-plate was begun and _ halt 
finished from the likenesses which | painted 
in New York in the vear 1789. I could 
not make the alterations in the copper to 
make it like the painting which | finished 
in Philadelphia in the year 1796. The por- 
traits of vourself and Mrs. Washington are 
generally thought to 

be likenesses.” 


H. B. W 


ENGLISH GLASS 
With the gift of th 
Edward Holbrook 
Collection in 1921 the 
Museum 
large and important 
group of English and 
Irish glasses, but this, 
like all other human 
enterprises, still left 
something to be de- 
sired. The array ot 
wine-glasses was im- 


acquired a 


posing, but the no less 


interesting series ot 
candlesticks had but 


one representative 
Among the fourteen 
pieces of English and 
Irish recently 
purchased by the 
Museum there figure 


glass 


COMPOTIER, IR 
nine other styles of 
candlestick. Eigh- 
teenth-century candlesticks appear nong 


too often nowadays, and as the new exam- 
ples illustrate rare types they are thrice 
welcome. The average visitor will admire 
their brilliance and grace and be reminded 
of the quaint but less easeful customs of 
another day. ne- 
adjunct to the writing-table when 
letters received a wax 


lhree are tapersticks, a 
cessary 


seal. The glass 


enthusiast will recognize unusual combina- 
tions of acorn, tear, and ringed knops, and 
of faceted nozzle and foot with fluted balus- 
ter and ringed and tear-knopped stem— 
leatures which denote transition types. 

The Museum already owns several sweet- 
Meat glasses, but now adds a new example 


2 
) 
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ot about 1740 with a cover, an exceedingly 
rare featur In such glasses were kept the 
tiny sweets, sometimes called ‘“‘ hundreds 


"used during the eighteenth 
| { 


and thousands, 


century instead of sugar for sweetening 
purposes. A much larger compotier, its 
bowl elaborately engraved with rose sprays, 


probably held comfits and is presumably of 
illustrated herewith) 

There is also a pair 

of late 

2. century decanters 

bear moulded 


Irish manufacture 


eighteenth- 


n the base =e ‘ork 
a sign that 


le ast 


an Irish origin is be- 


oO 


n their case at 


ond ai 


iestion 
THE TRAVELIN¢ 
lk XHIBITION Ol 
PAINTIN¢ Phe ac 


tivitiesof the Museum 
in exhibiting its treas- 


2 


are not, aS DUL- 


LETIN readers ma\ 


ures 


remember, altogether 


nfined within Mu- 
‘um walls he 
greater part of th 
million and morte 


people who come an- 


nually to the Museum 

enter the great struc 

ISH. ABOUT 17560 ture to look at th 

7 collections. Buta 

tiny part of its col- 

lections go out each year to seek spectators 

elsewhere. A small spur, at least, of the 
mountain goes to Mohammed. 

Annually since 1919 the Museum has 
lent a group of pictures to the American 
Federation of Arts to be sent about to 
various American cities where there has 


been expressed a desire to see good paint- 
ings. The first collection of thirty-one 
paintings traveled from place to place, be- 
ing exhibited for a few weeks in each, fo! 
three successive years. A second group 
consisting of thirty pictures, none of which 
had been in the first group, was selected in 
1922, this lot recently returned 


from its second season of wandering, during 


and has 
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which it was shown for about a montl 
each in nine different cities: Oklahoma City; 
Jackson, Michigan; Memphis, Tennessee; 
Altoona, Pennsylvania; Springfield, Mis- 
sourl; Morgantown, West Virginia; Joplin, 
Hays, and Emporia 


Missourl; Kansas; 


Kansas. 

\ third group of paintings has now been 
sent out from the Museum, as before under 
the management of Miss Leila Mechlin, Sec- 
American Federat Arts. 


nm ol 


retary of the 


LIST OF ACCESSIC( 
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by the following European and American 
Sierstadt, Breke- 
lenkam, J. G. Brown, Colman, 
Dabo, Decamps, Demont, Greuze, Har. 
pignies, Hicks, Hoppner, Hovenden, Ing- 
ham. Israels. Low. David Johnson, Van 
Marcke, Marieschi, Mauve, Nicol, Nicoll. 
Raeburn, Raffaelli, Reynolds, Schreyer, 
Iryvon, Van de Velde, Wiggins, and 
Wyant. 


artists: Bastien-Lepage, 


( ‘hase, 


INS AND LOANS 


NOVEMBER, 1924 
CLASS OB] E¢ SOURCI 
ANTI IT { S$ (So I ( 
t isSh-Nhnootk ] Xe-T 
NZ \ nematl Ct a re Age ’urchas 
BooKsS 1) f ted 174 (alll ¢ Mrs | I sley B 
Americar 
(CERAMICS es, unglazed p ery, Parthia \1 
) how! g 7 ] pe ery by \ i 
Baggs of Marblehead Pot \mer I 
ntemporary P Ass 
| eces (20 yt porce IT 1 farence } 
\prey, Char vy. Marseilles. Me 
Niderviller, Strasbourg, St.-( 
Vin S XVIII ce G Mrs. Morris Hawkes 
(COSTUMES Woman's shoe, embroiders SILK, 4 
XIX cer has 
DRAWINGS Water-color, | sca] \ 
Gogh, Frenct 853-1890 ? hase 
lEATHERWORK Coffer, Spanish, XV cent ist 
MEDALS, PLA ES Medal struck ne ro ‘ 1. Ss 
; ford Saltus MS \ r 
emporar of the New York Nu 
sm c Club 
METALWORK ronzt sn s r-| ‘ Sci m ~ 
natian, II] or [V cent. A.D.; gilt-bronz 
clasps (2 Il cent. or earlier; sn 
bronze mping r, Scythian, pro 
ably 400 A.D.; silver-bronze incens« 
burner; shell covered with openwork 
silver; silver cup and silver saucer, | ‘ang 
dyn. (618-906 A.D.), Chinese Purchas 


wrought 


conte 


Fire-sc reer 
Brandt, French, 
MINIATURES AND MAN 
SCRIPTS Re 
American Wing 
PAINTINGS 


ceipted bill, Mrs. [1 
\merican, 1794 
*Portrait of 
ico | heotocopuli), 
*Statuettes (25), bronze 


Italian, XVI-XVIII « 


Re u 


SCULPTURE 


*Not vet placed on exhibition 
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a Man, by El 
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iron, by Edg 


mporary Gift of Brothers 


Cheney 
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Domen- 
1548-1614 Purchase 
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ent Gift of Ogden Mills 
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lhe new lot numbers thirty-three pictures 
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CLASS OBJEC] SOURCI 
TEXTILES Piece of printed cotton, signed R. Jones, 
(Wing J, Room 12 Old Ford, English, 1761 Purchase 
WoopWORK AND FURNI- 
TURE *Armchair and side-chair, English, XIX 
cent Purchase 
ARMS AND ARMOR *Sword belt, gilt embroidery, belonged to 
Major-General Ebenezer Stevens, Artil- 
lery, New York, 1812 Lent by Goelet Gallatin 
American Wing Halberd (blade lacking), American (Med- 
way, Mass.), 1750 Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean 
CERAMICS Porcelain plate, Chinese, X\ Ill cent 
American Wing teapot, black glazed pottery, American 
XVIII cent ent by the Misses Morris 
American Wing leapot, dish, mug, and bowls (2), glazed 
pottery and porcelain, English (Delft 
XVIII cent Lent by Mrs. Miles White, 
Jr 
American Wing Platters (2), plates (8), Staffordshire ware, 
English, XVIII cent Lent by R Haines 
Halse Ve 
DRAWINGS Water-color lrees and Pool, by Charles 
Floor Il, Room 25 Burchfield, American, contemporary Lent by Albert E. Gallatin 
METALWORK Silver tankard, plate, dram cup, and caudle- 
American Wing cups (2), maker, Jeremiah Dummer 


Boston, 1645-1718; silver standing salt 
maker, Edward Winslow, XVII cent 
silver caudle-cup, makers, Hull and San- 
derson; silver can and spoon, maker 
John Edwards, early XVIII cent 
\merican 

American Wing Silver tankards (3), porringers (3), sugar 
bowls (3), ladles (4), teapots (3), cream- 
ers (4), sugar tongs (3), tablespoons (4 


by Philip L. Spalding 


egg spoons (2), salt spoons (2), pepper 
pots (2), sauce-boats (2), chalices (2 


cans (2), shoe buckles (2), bowl, brazier, 
and skewer, by Paul Revere, Sr., and 


Paul Revere, Jr..—American, XVIII 
cent : Lent by Mrs. Nathaniel B 
hayer 
MINIATURES AND Man 
SCRIPTS Portrait of Mrs. Paul Revere (née Rache 
American Wing Walker), by John Singleton Copley (in 
gold frame made by Paul Revere), Amer 
ican, 1737-1815 Lent by Mrs. Nathaniel B 
[haver 
PAINTINGS The Washington Family, by Edward Sav- 

(American Wing age, American, 1716-1817 \nonymous loan, through 
; ; [homas B. Clarke 
SCULPTURE Terracotta bust, John Paul Jones, by Jean 

(American Wing Antoine Houdon, French, 1741-1828 Lent by |. Pierpont Morgan 
WoopworkK AND FuRN! 

TURt Side-chair, upholstered, American, second 

American Wing half of XVII cent Lent by Mrs. |. Insley Blair 

*Not yet placed on exhibition fRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 8 
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DONORS OF BOOKS, PRINTS, ETC. 


John Riack 


Anonymo 
Frederick Richardson 


(;seorge beck | , 

4 } ? 
Ellen Mudoe Burr; Helen H. Roberts 
Sargent-Murray-Gilman H 
Herbert L. Satterle 
Dp 


i F. Schofiek 


Henry k. Bush-Br 

Henry W. ¢ 

Wallis Cas 

Field Museum of N t | 
Joseph B. Davis 

Frederick P. De 





Aymar Emb ry | . 

P. H. Emers ie 

G. Eumorfope ve ee 

John C. | Mrs MW t 

Frick Art Referer — 

Albert Gal in My ns 

erences Camas DEP’T. OF PRINTS 
R. T. H. Halsey 

Erich S. Herrmar William E. Baillie 

Mrs. Richard March Ho Joseph Bucklin B 

Norman M. Ishan Charles Downing | 

Henry W. Kent Charles Allen M y Bequest 
John A. Knowles Young |. Pentland 

McKim, Mead & Whit Frederick Richardson 

Howard Mansfic ; ; 

Frances Morris LENDING COLLECTIONS 
Violet Oakley Mrs. ]. H. Emersor 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
DECEMBER 20, 1924 JANUARY II, 1925 


De cember 
20 Greek Life, I] 
Clarence H. Youn 


21 Ejighteenth-Century Domestic Key rd Instruments (Recital with Introductory Talk 
Arthur Whiting 
22 Domestic Architecture in the Late XVIII Century (Series on American Art 


Fiske Kimball 
27 Greek Architecture: The Temple: 
William B. Dinsmoor 
28 The Elements of Architecture in Interior Decoration Gillender Lecture 
J. Frank Copeland 
29 American Furniture (Series on American Art 
Edwin J. Hipkiss 


January 
3 Greek Architecture: the Lesser Monume! 
William B. Dinsmoor 
t The Elements of Architecture in Interior Decoration. II (Gillender 
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January HOUR 
“. American Painting (Series on American Art) 

Roval Cortissoz 2°20 
8 The Wonders of Industrial Art 

Jean Capart.. 3230 
io Greek Sculpture, | 

Gisela M. A. Richter 4:00 

Talk on the Concert Program 

Thomas Whitney Surette - cI 
1 American Decorative Arts, | (Gillender Lecture 

Fiske Kimball 4:00 


Gallery Talks, by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays, at 2 p. M.; Sundays, at 3 Pp. M 

Talks on the American Wing, by members of the staff of the Department of Decorative Arts 
Tuesdays, December 23 and 30, at 2:30 P. M 

Storv-Hours for Children, by Anna C. Chandler, Sundays, at 2 and 3 p. m.; for Children of Mem 


hers, Saturdays, at 10:30 A. M 


LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 
DECEMBER 10, 1924——JANUARY 10, 1925 


In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, C that it is given by Columbia 
University, N that it is given by New York University, and T that it is given by Teachers College. 


December HOUR January HO 
16 & 18 Color (1 3 History of Painting (M 

Grace Cornell 9:00 Edith R. Abbot 11:30 
6 Ancient Art (M 6&8 Color (1 

Edith R. Abbot 11:30 Grace Cornell 9:00 

Central Italian Painting (N 6 Ancient Art (M 

Richard Offner PES Edith R. Abbot 11:30 
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Ernest DeWald ; 3 00 Richard Offner LE20S 
i8 History of Art (N 7 Flemish and Dutch Painting (C 

R. M. Riefstahl 11:00 Ernest DeWald 3:00 
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Kate Mann Franklin... 4:00 R. M. Riefstah! 11:00 
8 Principles of Design (N 8 Study-Hour for Teachers (M 

Fiske Kimball 5°00 Grace Cornell 4:00 
8 Historic Textile Fabrics (N 8 Principles of Design (N 

R. M. Riefstahl 8:00 Fiske Kimball. 8:00 
19 Oriental Carpets and Rugs (N 8 Historic Textile Fabrics (N 

R. M. Riefstahl. . . 11:00 R. M. Riefstah] 8-00 


. ° ie | . > ] Prig 
i9 Italian Renaissance Sculpture (¢ g Oriental Carpets and Rugs (N 


> Piafe 0 
J. D. Young : 00 R. M. Riefstahl I 1 206 
; : ia fe issance Sculpture (( 
19 Study-Hour for Teachers (M) 9 ~—c 2 a 2 pases 
oO oO 2-00 
Albert Heckman 3°45 , 5 N 
. . 8) aterials of Decoration 
ig Materials of Decoration (N "has yM Clelland $:00 
Leon V. Solon $00 : Ashe par eters 
; 10 Study-Hour for Home-Makers 
20 Italian Renaissance Painting (N Members (M 
Richard Offner 10.00 Grace Cornell 10:06 
20 History of Painting (M 10 ©Italian Renaissance Painting (N 
Edith R. Abbot 11:30 Richard Offner 10:00 
23. Ancient Art (M 10 History of Painting (M 
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THE 


EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 


1923-1924 


THI Expedition carried out during the 


past season a comprehensive and highly 


nteresting series of investigations which 
ncluded not only its programs on its own 
concessions at Thebes and Lisht but the 
assistance it rendered in the Tomb of 


Tutenkhamon as well lhe latter was in 


mtinuation of the responsibilities our 
Expedition had undertaken the previous 
year in recording and preserving the evi- 
material brought to light by 


that greal discov ery. 


lence and 
In assisting Howard Carter in the Tomb 
futenkhamon, Arthur C. Mace 
again largely occupied, as in the previous 
ars, in the study of the evidence pre- 
sented by the material and in its preserva- 
tion, While Harry Burton again carried out 
the photographic record of the successive 
stages in the work in the tomb, and of the 
ndividual objects. 


Was 


It has not proved possible to give in the 
Mr. Mace 
covering his main results, such as was given 


present report a statement by 
ist year, because of a serious breakdown 
n health which he has suffered, following 
the strain of the particularly difficult work 
{the past season. The bulletins which 
were regularly by Mr. Carter 
throughout the winter gave a comprehen- 
sive description, however, of the marvelous 


issued 


Succession of facts vielded by the work as a 
Whole, from its beginning in early October 
intil the tomb was closed on February 13. 
the 
Expedition carried out two broad pieces of 
Nvestigation in which similarly large forces 
native workmen were employed, to the 
number of 400 to 450 on ear h site 

\t rhebes, H. B. Winlox k, as described 
Nhis accompanying report, continued his 
‘Xcavations of several preceding years on 
the XI dynasty temple-precinct at Deir el- 


In its work on its own concessions 


Bahri and brought his results to a final and 
most successful conclusion. This work has 
required, during the 
larly, 


heavy 


past 
the clearing of extensive 


season particu- 
areas and 

accumulations of debris, but it has 
resulted in the determination of the 
entire temenos of the Mentuhotep temple, 
into which the temple of Queen Hatshepsut 


can now bs 


now 


seen to have considerably 
the XVIII dynasty. Mr 


investigations also resulted in 


encroached in 
Winlock’s 
bringing to light a number of new and inter- 
esting facts with regard tothis later structurs 
and finally, just before the season ended, dis- 
closed the existence of tombs of princesses 
of the XXI and XXII dynasties which had 
remained concealed under high mounds 
at the foot of the Deir el-Bahri cliffs, the 
clearing of which was a long 


pre CeSS, 


and laborious 


The program which the Expedition has 
conducted in this section of the Theban 
Necropolis over a period of several years 
was planned and has been carried out with 
the definite purpose of completing results 
of earlier excavators’ work in which larg 


and essential areas adjacent to the two 
temples of Deir el-Bahri had been left un- 
determined. At the same time it has been 
our effort to the 
possible, to an approximation of ther 
original levels and appearance. Both from 
Mr. Winlock’s present report, as 


from his reports of preceding years, the re- 


sites, sO far as 


restore 


well 


sults achieved mav be seen to have well 


program and to have 
Ex- 


justified so extensive a 


proved it one for which he and thi 
pedition deserve high credit 

During the past 
Expedition conducted a 


continuation of 


Lisht, th 
program 


season at 

heavy 
of clearing, in its earlier 
investigations, of the area surrounding the 
his under 


pyramid of Sesostris I. was 
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the charge of Ambrose Lansing, who de-  Theban life and art which are being pub. | 
scribes his work in the second of the ac- lished in the Robb de Peyster Tytus Me. 
morial series of folio volumes will soon be 


companying reports. 

On the eastern side of the pyramid where 
the rear end of its temple was buried deep- 
est, further excavation of the great mass of 
determined the base-line 


abutment of the 


debris has now 
of the pyramid and the 
temple directly upon the pyramid-face. 
On the southern and western sides the 
clearing covered the area between the 
pyramid and its second or outer enclosure 
the of its great 


wall, remains 


inner enclosure wall of limestone, with its 


expe sing 


elaborate ornamentation of Horus-panels 
in relief on both the inner and outer faces 
of the wall, at corresponding points about 
every five meters in its length. 
Within the space bounded by 


were brought 


the outer 
enclosure wall ther to light 
remains of tomb superstructures and their 
In one of the latter, on the 
western of the 
found the notable portrait statue which Mr. 
Lansing illustrates in his report and which 


burial shafts. 


side pyramid, there was 


has become the most impressive example of 


Kingdom sculpture vet added to 
our Egyptian collection. Other burial- 
chambers in this vielded ornaments 
and smaller objects of gold, faience, and 
other materials, all of the same beautiful 


Middle 


area 


quality as those found in tombs of this 


Sesostris cemetery in our work of past 
years. 

Che Expedition also continued its work 
of copying representative Theban tombs, 


which Norman de Garis Davies and his 
assistants have been engaged upon for the 
Museum since 1907, and concerning which 
he report. Mr. 
Davies’ valuable studies of these tombs and 


contributions to our knowledge of 


gives an_ interesting 


his 


ased by of a turther 


incre the publication 
} 


volume—the fourth of the dealing 
with the Tomb of Two Sculptors, which js 


series 
now in press and should appear almost as 
soon as this report is in print 

I he 
records of Theban monuments which Harry 


extensive series of photographic 


Burton is gaining for the Museum was 
further enlarged the past season by nega- 
the decorated chambers of several 
With the ending of his 
the Tomb of Tutenkhamon in 
Mr. Burton was able to turn his 


to his regular work on this and 


tives of 
additional tombs. 
work in 
lebruary 
attention 
other sides. 

One particular circumstance the past 
of great pleasure and 
to all the members of the 
the visit made to the I xpedi- 
and Mrs. Edward S. Harkness 
our head- 


Winter Was a source 
eratification 
Expedition 
Mr. 
two months spent at 
in a visit later ti 
Mr. Harkness was 


tion by 
In 
quarters at Luxor, 
our excavations at Lisht, 

able into the 
Expedition’s programs on every side. As 
of the Trustees 


SON 
and 
to gain a thorough insight 
chairman of the committes 
directing our 
interest and incentive in furthering what- 


| p\ ptian work, his keen 


ever side of the Expedition’s programs has 
proved advisable or necessary have been a 


Vea;rs. It 


constant Inspiration for many 
was again largely due to a generous con- 


tribution which he made to the work and 
which enabled the Expedition to continue 
its excavations further than it could other- 
wise have done that the final results of the 
work both at Thebes and 
at Lisht proved so highly satisfactory. 
ALBERT M. LytTHGoI 
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THE MUSEUM’S 
For the fifth consecutive season the 
neighborhood of Deir el-Bahri has been the 
feld of the Museum’s excavations in the 
[Theban Necropolis, and if one who knew 
the place as it was should return today, he 
would see a marked change in the landscape 
fig. 2). 
A special care is due a spot which is one 
of the most striking sights in the world and 
is covered with monuments from the days 
of King Mentuhotep, before 2000 B. c., to 
the final abandonment of the Christian 
monasteries of Phoebammon and Epi- 
phanius after 600 A. D. It would have 
been a sacrilege to have dug it over and 
then have left it trenched and pitted like 
some shell-torn battle-front, and therefore 
we have tried conscientiously to dispose of 
the dirt from our diggings sO as at least to 
approximate the gradings of the ancient 
temple courts and tomb ramps. 

Today the tourist sees the temples across 
the wide, artificial plain that was once their 
forecourts, and though now the walls are 
only fragments, he can readily trace their 
lines and need not strain his imagination 


unduly to picture how they looked. On 
the northern side he can actually see 
Hatshepsut’s boundary wall to its full 


height for many vards of its length, for we 
have uncovered it from the mound under 
which it was buried and even set back in 
place the blocks fallen from one large 
breach. From the foreground we 
removed the heaps of rubbish and the old 
house built by the Egypt Exploration Fund 
thirty years ago, and thus have reopened 
the view to the Mentuhotep temple. 
Furthermore, on this latter we have been 
cooperating with the Service des Antiquités 
in building an urgently needed revetment 
of the temple platform which due to ex- 
posure was in danger of disappearing. Is it 
(oo much to hope that among the thousands 
of foreign tourists and of young Egyptian 
students who flock each vear to the temples 
f Deir el-Bahri there will be some who will 
be struck with the significance of the fact 
that these monuments of the ancient 


have 


EXCAVATIONS AT 





THEBES 


Pharaohs have been for the last five years 
the object of the lavish care of an 
tution in the New World? 

lo give a narrative of this season’s work 
day by day would be as confusing to the 
reader as it often was to us—the diggers 


Instl- 


Things refuse to present themselves for 
resurrection in and it 
would be more enlightening, therefore, 11 
a little license were taken with the order of 
events on the work to marshal our results 
in the order of their ancient history 
on the monuments of the XI dynasty, then 
of the XVIII, and finally of the XXI and 
succeeding dynasties. 

Among the most interesting of the new 
points which have resulted from our work 
in recent years on the XI dynasty tempk 
of King Mentuhotep, the grove of trees in 
front of it is perhaps the most striking 
The reader may recall that in our report 
of two vears ago the story was told of how 
we first found it.! At that time we had 
discovered on either side of the temple ramp 


logical sequence, 


those 


a row of large circular plots of earth which 
had been planted with sycamore-fig trees 
and opposite the southern porch of the 
temple three rows of tamarisks—seven tree 
stumps to each row. At the same 
had identified as an original project for this 
grove a plan drawn on a slab of sandstont 
opposite the south porcl 
changed, as Wi 
The plat 
porch 


time Wwe 


showed 
rows ol 


which 
three 
believed, from an original four. 
was. broken the northern 
should have been, nor had our excavations 
gone as far as that, but we had the temerity 


tamarisks 


where 


to give a sketch restoring four rows of trees 


tothat side. This vear our work has led us 


back to the temple grove—if truth must 
be told, with misgivings for the fate of 


and for once things have 
On the 


that restoration 
worked out according to schedule. 
very first day we struck the first tamarisk 
stumps opposite the northern templ 
porch, and they appeared one after another, 


lined up in four straight rows (fig. 1 


See B December, 1922, Part II, p 


», and figs. 11-14 


LLETIN, 


, 
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The ancient landscape architect’s plan 
may thus be taken as fully authenticated 
by this new discovery, and incidentally at 
the same time we confirmed our description 
of the method by which the engineers had 
graded the court. In last year’s report we 


Fortune was not so kindly to us with our 
next problem. The Bab el-Hosan—the 
igantic subterranean tomb discovered by 
‘arter twenty-five vears ago—has always 
been very much of an enigma. It has 
frequently been mentioned in these reports 


g 
( 





FIG. I. THE TEMPLE OF MENTUHOTEP III WITH THE ROWS OF TREE STUMPS 
COMPLETELY CLEARED AND THE BAB EL*HOSAN REOPENED 


gave photographs of the bench-marks set 
out for leveling at the front and back limits 
of the temenos.2, This year we found an 
intermediate bench-mark among the trees, 
placed exactly as it should have been for 
running one of the lines of levels across the 
court. 

*See BULLETIN, December, 1923, Part II, p 
24, fig. 19. 


as opening from the north side of the court- 
vard of the Mentuhotep temple. In it the 
empty coffin and the statue of a King 
Mentuhotep were found, but which King 
Mentuhotep that was, why only his statue 
and not his body was buried in it, and 
exactly what was the relation of this tomb 
to the temple were all puzzles. And so the 
first two still remain in spite of the efforts 
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we made to solve then The tomb had temple, but since excavations of that Ip 
been refilled after its discovers In hope cality have not always been as conse 
of finding foundation deposit which — entiously conducted and as fully recordeg 
] 


our problems, we felt justified 
in recleari It is by 

reckoning a really enormous hole and over 
d there 


tving It 


ng its mouth 


any 


two hundred men and boys slave 


the 


in 


out, 


dust for three weeks em] 


only to find that there never had been a 
foundation deposit, nor any inscription 
whatever (figs. 4, 5). However, the re- 
learing made an accurate survey of it 


as one might wish, only the vaguest refe. 
ences in obscure archaeological publication 
remain to tell of any of the three. Back} 
the days of Mariette the tomb of a Quee 
Neferu was discovered under the Hatshep. 
sut temple, but it had never been cleared 
and to visit its decorated crypt one had 
long and laborious trip through its 
dark underground passages, crawling ij 


1 
take a 








A FEW OF THI 
DEMOLITION OI 


TRENCHES IN 
THE 


r discovered the 
temple was un- 
Naville discovered the 


] 
Ie d, 


possible. When Cart 
tomb the Mentuhotep 
known. When 
temple the tomb had been refi and thus 
it had never been possible to do more than 
at their relation to each other. We, 
however, abl an accurate 
survey which demonstrates that the tomb 
descends from its enormous, gaping mouth, 


guess 


wer to make 


crosses under the great width of the court- 
vard, and ends in a chamber almost directly 
under the pyramid in tl 
temple. 

In addition to the el-Hosan, vears 
ago three other 1 und in the 
Deir el-Bahri netghborhood which prob- 
ably had some relation to the Mentuhotep 


center of the 


1¢ 


ombs were 10 


OLD EGYPT 





THE MENTUHOTEP COURT 


EXPLORATION 


DURING THI 
FUND HOUSI 


one of the snakes one feared to meet over 
noisome heaps of rubbish. Some time after 
Mariette’s day a tomb containing th 
sarcophagus of a “Queen Tmum” had been 
found and then completely lost sight of, and 
finally in 1891 Grébaut had unearthed th 
unplundered tomb of a Queen Amenet ané 
it too had disappeared without leaving an 
This last 
was a pit, and as our experience has been 
that pit-tombs usually came in_ groups 
around this temple, we decided that if 
could rediscover Amenet’s pit we had ‘ 
reasonable chance of finding others. 

The clues we had to work on were th 
ff M. Daressy and of Sheik 
Abd er-Rasul—memories not ofl 


indication as to its whereabouts. 


memories ¢ 
Hassan 


SS cn 
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thirty years old but involving landmarks 
which had long since disappeared in the 
changes wrought in the Deir el-Bahri 
landscape, first by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund and then by ourselves. Our infor- 
mation placed Amenet’s tomb vaguely 
somewhere south of the Hatshepsut temple 
and west of the Naville house which stood 
over the Bab el-Hosan. In the Mentu- 
hotep temple and its side courts no pit could 
be identified as hers, and therefore we laid 
out an elaborate grid of trenches all across 
the northwest corner of the great court to 





FIG. O. A DEPOSIT OF TRIANGULAR 
LOAVES OF BREAD 


search for the Amenet tomb there, and 
when they vielded nothing, we extended 
them east of the Naville house to the front 
wall of the court (fig. 3). The result of all 
of our efforts has been negative. We 
believe that had any pits existed we should 
have found them, because the closest study 
was made of the sections shown by each 
trench and anything that suggested a 
change of stratification was followed out 
methodically. 

One of the unforeseen results of these 
trenches was the discovery of a number of 
foundation deposits containing triangular 
loaves of bread and nothing more (fig. 6). 
The problem of their date and meaning is 
one on which we are not vet ready to hazard 
a guess. 

Failing the discovery of new pits, our 
trenches were devised to determine the 
original extent of the Mentuhotep court. 


\ careful watch was kept in each for an 
sign of the northern edge of the grading 
done by the XI dynasty engineers. We 
easily pic ked up the northern stone bound. 
ary wall with a postern gate framed with 
the names of the king, like the southern 
one cleared two years ago. We worked 
north of this into the Hatshepsut cour 
adjoining, but still the trenches showed 
no change in the character of the graded 
fill. We arrived at the north side of th 
Hatshepsut court where ancient rains had 
washed down from the cliffs a great mass 
of sand and gravel on top of which Navill 
had added tons of rubbish from his exca- 
vations (fig. 8). We dug this mound away 
and laid bare the north wall of Hatshepsut’ 
court. And then behind it we found th 
northern limit of Mentuhotep’s gigantk 
temenos. Hatshepsut’s great temple, after 
all, is almost entirely built) within th 
earlier courtyard. 

Mentuhotep’s monument, as originall 
conceived, is now seen to have been fronted 
by an artificial plain about 250 vards wid 
and practically as long (fig. 2). But be- 
vond its size its most striking feature is its 
shape. Its greatest width was on the east- 
ern front. The north and south sides con- 
verged and, as we know, the southern sid 
was curved as it approached the temple s0 
that from the cliffs above one would have 
looked down upon a space approximating in 
shape a round-topped Egyptian shield with 
the temple at the apex. The southern side 
with its field-stone revetment against the 
hill, had been cleared during the last tw 
vears, and now the northern side is laid 
bare except where it is covered by th 
temple of Hatshepsut. We have found on 
the north side the same field-stone revel- 
ment as on the south, and parallel to it we 
have found two brick walls identical with 
those across the court. These were part} 
removed when Hatshepsut built her court 
yard wall diagonally across them, but ample 
traces remain by which they can be ident 
fied (fig. 7). The curious thing about this 
new discovery is that, as actually finished 
the final Mentuhotep court fenced in b 
fine white limestone walls was but a frac 
tion as large as the original grading intended 
for it. 
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FIG. 7. WHERE THE HATSHEPSUT WALL (ON THE LEFT) CROSSES ONE OI 
THE MENTUHOTEP BRICK WALLS (CENTER) AND THE MENTUHOTEP 
FIELD-STONE REVETMENT (ON THE RIGHT) 





FIG. 5. THE GREAT MOUND ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE HATSHEPSUT COURI 
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Phe tomb of Queen Neteru ts now seen to ption in Which the work w; 
have been tunneled through the field-ston« X¢ | 
revetment on the northern sid ft this In tl hap 1 the passage to th 
original courtvard Its entrance and the crypt yuund over a dozen of Oueer 
front of its lofty corridor were cut awa\ Neferu’s vabti figures of clay or way 


when the northeast porch of Hats! 


temple was built, and it 1s behind th 
of the latter that one now climbs down into 
the tomb chapel ar lon: n Secrel 





each wrapped in bandages and placed 
little coffin with a pall still strapped on 
0 \side from their value 
d ents oO! Eevptian beliefs, — thes 





Of 


ITS COFFIN. 


passage tothecrypt. Thechapelw 
filled almost to the ceiling with 

membered the scattered 
and legs of hundreds of Roman mummies, 
half-burned among heaps of their torn 
shrouds. Once this ghastly hecatomb had 
been removed, we discovered on the floor 
jumbled blocks and chips of the XI dynasty 
bas-reliefs which had decorated the chapel 
walls, and which, if it ever 
restore them, will give us some of the most 
lv Theban 
From fragments of a frieze of maidens 
ave 


1¢ the d: 


S- 


torsos and 


arms 


1S possibl To 


important sculptures of the ear 
age. 


marching hand in hand we h 
photographic mosaic, 


made a 


merely to give a con- 


NEFERI 


’S WAX 


Nan 


SHAWABTIS AND 


DYNASTY 


turn o supply a 
cal Upon 
them and upon their coffins, as well as 0 
fragments of the bas-reliefs from the tomo 
chapel, Neferu’s mother is probably named 
lah (written, however, i*hw with plur 
strokes), a name which will be recognized 
students of Egyptian history. In 
desert vallev called the Shatt er-Rigalk 
near Gebel Silsileh, there is carved a wel- 
known scene in which a gigantic figure 
Mentuhotep ts surrounded by three persot 
_ but all 


out t 


information. 


shawabtis mai 


of useful histor 


many 


} 


ages, much smaller than the king 


1 ¢hys 
equal height among themselves and ml 


Behind 


presumably of equal importance. 


ee 


a mé 


scent 


he ch 
deen t] 
mn his | 


touche 
Re Inte 
be non 
and £0] 
no oth 
dynasty 
ng the 
i Men 
lather’s 





he tomb 
y named 
nh plura 
nized | 
y, Iné 


| 
-Rigaleh 
1 a well | 
figure 0 
» person | 
ut all ol 
ind thus | 
Behind | 
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Mentuhotep stands his mother, Iah, and if 
lah is the correct reading of the name of 
Neferu’s mother, then Neferu was probably 
4 sister of Mentuhotep. 

In front of the gigantic king 
a moment longer on the Shatt er-Rigaleh 
scene smaller figure labeled 
“the beloved of the God | L.e., Mentuhotep], 
the Son of Re Intef, living eternally,” and 
behind this figure, the Chancellor Khetv. 


to dwell for 


stands a 


EXPEDITION 
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butes, anticipating the custom so common 
a few years later in the XII dynasty. He 
could not, have survived his 
father and therefore was probably buried 
at Deir el-Bahri. Is it possible that he 
was buried in the big tomb opened by Na- 
ville beside the wall on which his name was 


howe VET. 


scribbled by some ancient idler 
[he fourth figure in the Shatt er-Rigaleh 
scene 1s the Chancellor Khety and in regard 





FIG. 10. 
FROM 


FRAGMENTS OIF 


THE CHAPEI 


The chief enigma of the scene has alwavs 
been the Intef, represented with a uraeus 
on his brow and his name within a cartouche 
like a king. This vear on the north wall 
of the court of the Mentuhotep temple we 
have found this same name within a car- 
touche scratched several times—‘‘Son of 
Re Intef given life.” Clearly this Intef can 
be none of the Intef kings who were dead 
and gone before Mentuhotep III, and vet 
no other Intefs are known in the XI 
dynasty. Hence we are tentativel\ adopt- 
ing the hypothesis that this Intef was a son 
ol Mentuhotep, raised to the rank of his 


lather’s co-regent with many kingly attri- 


THI 
OF QUEEN NEFERU. 


BAS-RELIEF DECORATIONS 


XI DYNASTY 


In the 
| he be S 


pointe d 


to him we have a correction to make 


account of last season’s 
Gardiner and Newberry have bot 


reading the 


work In 
h 


out to me an error made in 

title in hieratic in fig. 2, page 12 of that 
report, there translated “chief spinner 
Khety.” The blunder was eminently 
human Iwo vears ago some of us were 
trving to work out the often verv obscure 
marks on bandages from the XI dynasty 


] 


Our thoughts were all on linen and 


Oraves 
spinning and weaving, and subconsciousl 
we read such thoughts into this linen marl 
translating it ‘‘superintendent 


Khety.” The 


of spinning 
ar we found the 


i — 
fOnlOWINE Vé 
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tomb of Khety and carried the error over naturally been fin 
to the inscription on his altar. There isno XVIII than of the 
question but that Kh is called ‘‘treas For some rea 


i 


M Ot 


ARI 


ling more 
XI dynasty. 


son, obs¢ ure to us today 





FIG. IT! IFTING SAND FROM 
urer’’ in both places and very little doubt 
from his other titles that he was the Chan- 
cellor Khety of Shatt iia aleh and man\ 
other places Weav- 


ing was under his de- 


partment clearly, but 
he was actually a far 
more important man 
than we had given 
him credit for being 
Thus, of all of the 
characters in the 


Shatt er-Rigaleh pic- 


ture, traces probably 
have been found at 
Deir el-Bahri. Nef- 
eru as well as Men- 
tuhotep may have 
been one of lah’s FIG. 12. A FOUN 
children; Intef was HATSHEPSUT. 
possibly crown 
and co-regent, and may have been 


prince 
and Khety’s tomb 
‘ared in the cliffs 


Deir el-Bahri, 
and 4 le 


buried at 
has been found 
above. 


Our work had by this time led us all the 


way across the court of the temple of Hat- 
shepsut and during its progress we had 


4 FOUN 


DATION DI 


Deir el-Bahri region had become sacred 
the cow-goddess Hathor at the outset ot 
the XVIII dynasty, before 1500 B. ( 

During the previou 
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the anciently jerry-built ramp leading tothe 


sreat temple was upheld merely by a row 
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naturally missed all of the fine archaecologi- 
cal points developed. 


But once the shock 





at ; ALABASTER OIL JARS FROM A FOUNDATION DEPOSIT 
XVIII DYNASTY 
of massive blocks rolled against it during was over. when we came to take stock of 


Naville’s excavations. All unsuspecting 


the conditions, we found that Hatshepsut’ 





FROM 
XVIII 


14. ADZES 


We moved them, when with a thunderclap 
the wall toppled down on our men. For a 
hectic hour we turned to digging for victims 
that, fortunat. lv, existed in our own imagi- 


hations only, and during our excitement 


A FOUNDATION 


DYNASTY 


wall had fallen away like a curtain and be 
stood walls of Amenhotep’s to a 
considerable height. 

So far can be seen today the chapel 


of Amenhotep | had been a small, adobe- 


hind it 


as 
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brick structure which Hatshep irchi now found a third deposit this year. A fey 
tect, Senmut, had cleared aw without days later we unearthed a fourth north of 
compunction. Except on purely historical the third; then a fifth north of that and 
prounds we y scat t this close to the temple ramp; and then finally 
when we consider the m ent structure six weeks or more later still—a_ sixth 
which rose in the place of t unimposing turned up under the great mound close t 
little shrin Rather nce Hatshepsut’s the northern wall of the court (fig. 11), 

monument one of the great works of Fach deposit was placed under a layer 


we have only cause for self- 


art 


Egyptian 


of sand in a circular hole lined with brick. 





FIG. 15. THE SOUTHEAST CORNER OF THE HATSHEPSUT TEMPLE SHOWING 
THE PANELED WALL AND A PORTICO RESTORED BY NAVILLE AND 
CARTER. XVIII DYNASTY 
congratulation when we find ourselves able if it was not cut in the bed-rock (fig. 12 
to add several new items to present-day In every one were models of the tools with 
knowledge of it. which the temple was to be built—adzes 
In the first place we discovered that, as axes, chisels, and mallets for the carpenters 


contemplated, its plan was to 
somewhat different hat 
Vv followed. Naville had 


found a foundation deposit of Hatshepsut’s 


originally 


have I from t 


yeen 


Vears ago 


actual 


against the southern wall of the temple 
at its western end. We had found another 
In 1922 at the eastern end of the same wall 
On the prolongation of their line, still 
farther eastward out in the forecourt, we 

8See BULLETIN, December, 1922, Part II, p. 29, 
fig. 20 


fig. 14); and sand-sieves, brick-moulds 
and the curious rockers on which stones 
were raised, for the masons. With them 


were placed dishes of meat, bread, and fruits 
to represent the perpetual provision which 
to made for the gods and 
Hatshepsut herself in her new shrine, ‘ 
in order that they might be able to com 
‘sume these provisions eternally there wer 
placed with the food magic instruments for 
the the mouths” of thei 


Was be 


and 


“opening of 


\ few 
rth of 
it and 
finally 
sixth 
lose to | 
1). 
| layer 


brick, 









Fit 10. I-SHAPED PAPYRUS POOLS AT THE FOOT OF THE TEMPLI 
RAMP. XVIII DYNASTY 





¥, 12). 
S with 
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FIG. 17. THE DRIED AND CRACKLED MUD BOTTOM OF ONE OI 
THE POOLS. XVIII DYNASTY 


» con 
» were 
ts for 


their 


ene 
= 





hat in front 


statuc I ed T I t cn tha these 
with which to anoint them (fig. 13). f the Mentuhotep temple. We can s ait 
It was on these jars that we found en positively now that no such grove exist 18). | 
oraved tl lue to the meaning of the di Except for one in the northeast corner whol 
posit Ihe Daughter of the Sun-God the forecourt and one on either side of t coin 
Hatshepsut She made this as her monu temple ramp there were no trees in H ati 
ment to her father Amon at the time of shepsut’s day in front of the temple. 1 lh 
stumps of some palms are still to be seen | illar 
there, but they clearly belong to the mu sai 
later grave pits. However, to supply tt Aitior 
green so dear to the Egyptian’s heart, ther On e 
were two shallow papyrus pools surround eee 
by little circular flower-beds on either han divin 
s one approached the ramp to the upp streni 
terraces (fig. 160). That they should st strate 
be at all recognizable is astounding. Tt amen 
are merely shallow, T-shaped hollows, un- beens 
lined but still filled with mud crackled just phot 
as it was on the day when they were first ties, 
neglected and allowed to dry up (fig. 17 
In this mud one may today pick up bits 
the papyrus stalks. Since some of t a at 
stalks were cut in lengths for paper making colun 
and since among them lav a fowler’s throw- sass 
stick, 1t would appear that as part of 1 ct 
dedication ceremonies at the temp ae 
papvrus was cut and birds were caught Th 


these miniature marshes just as Hatsheps 


is seen doing on the walls of the tempk 


the celebration of the ritual of certain of th 
| 


POdS 
FIG. 1D CAPITAL OF A PILLAR FROM q ’ : ; ; 
Incidentally the bas-relief in the nort 
] 





THI NORTHEAST COLONNADI 


ast colonnade of the temple which shows 


( 


XVIII DYNASTY 
Hatshepsut hunting in the marshes is ot 
struction had been started. At this foun- of the most attractive in the temple, b 
dation ceremony a deposit was placed at when it was copied by Carter for Naville’s 


= - Z - oie 


each corner or other important point inthe — publication it was far from complete. W may re 
intended plan. Our four new deposits de- were fortunate enough to find a number had b 
fined the eastern facade of the building and — new stones from the wall which go a long mm: 
from their alignment it can be seen that it way towards completing it. Dan 
was intended ‘‘at the stretching of thi \nother and more striking addition ng th 


cord” that this front should be parallel our conception of the temple architectur latsh 


with the oblique front wall of the Mentu- came out of our study of this very port! tice’ 
hotep court, on a line very different from \ll around it lie fragments of the still un- D co 
that finally adopted \nd furthermore, — restored pillars and among them we noticed tions o 
the two central deposits are close together a few stones on which one could trace th with t 


and in advance of the line of the others, hawk of Horus in bold relief. Now th shows 


ind now tr 
upper 
limesti 
which 


marking clearly a place for a ramp south — south wall of the temple is paneled, 
of the ramp actually built every other panel is topped with just such 


Shortly after finding the foundation cd hawk Therefore. our first idea was that 


posits we unearthed a new and striking these stones had straved from the southern 


f 4 


feature of the temple plan as it was finall\ side of the structurt It was a considerabl 
completed. We had been on the lookout surprise to find, when we turned one o 


See 


je. 
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in front | these stones over, that it was actually the 


can sa capital of one of the colonnade pillars (fig. 
r EXISTE 18), but once we had grasped that fact, the 
OFREE ¢ whole conception of the designer was ap- 
le of tl} parent. The panels of the south wall are 
In Hat- | only the repetition of the colonnades on the 
le I front (fig. 15). Each alternate panel or 
P DE seer | pillar bears the hawk and the Horus- 
he much name of Hatshepsut above the grid tra- 
pply th ditionally symbolizing the royal gateway. 
urt, ther On every second panel or pillar was the 
Nabari: symbolic uracus and vulture of the tutelary 
he r hand divinities, extending life, stability, and 
Ye upper strength to the sovereign hawk. To demon- 
vuld sti strate the point and to serve as a guide ina 
The restoration of the northeast colonnade con- 
ono; ae templated by the Service des Antiquités, we 
Kled just photographed a number of fragments of 
cre litst these pillars and assembled them in a 
Ng. 17 typical pillar (fig. 19). In front the pillars 
p bits of are flat. Behind, inside the portico, they 
Ol these | re eight-sided to match the “ proto-Doric”’ 
making columns of the porch. Above came the 
S throw: architrave, cavetto cornice, and balustrade, 


‘es | and, projecting from this last, lion gar- 
temp 


govles placed at intervals. 
aught in ; 


Thus, as one approached the temple he 





'shepsut plainly saw across the tops of the lower 
ample i colonnades a row of gigantic hawks faced 
aa by vultures and uraei in bold relief. The 

second colonnade above presented only 
» north- square-faced pillars, but the third and top 
h shows one showed from afar a row of colossal 


S 1s on 


rle, but 


| osiride figures of the Queen, for there stood 
the great mummiform statues of which 
vaville’s we found fraements last vear. The reader 
e. BW may recall that we stated that these coloss1 
mber o! had been removed from the temple at the 
a long ‘command of Thutmose III, and broken 
up and buried in the excavation made dur- 

ng the construction of her causeway by 

tecturi Hatshepsut’s engineers.4 This year we 
OTTICO noticed on the few remaining pillars of the 
till un- top colonnade of the temple clear indica- 


tion t 


noticed 





| 
tions of where such statues had stood in line 
with the single one which Somers Clarke 
: shows in his plans. Furthermore, we have 
d, and | now traced definitely to the niches in the 
| 


ice the 
FIG. 19. PROPOSED RESTORATION 
OF ONE OF THE PILLARS OF 
THE NORTHEAST COLON- 
NADE OF THE HAT- 
SHEPSUT TEMPLE 
XVIII DYNASTY 


yw the 


such upper court of the temple another type of 
s that lj 
uthern 
erable 
yne of 


Imestone statue about twice life S1Ze, of 
which we found fragments both last year 


‘See BULLETIN, December, 1923, Part II, p- 
32, 


19 
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1 Ul i ren | been cleared entirely. In the forecourt oj Egy 


the Hatshepsut temple we have cleared bee! 
f aw the ancient mounds which were fron to 
‘ ] - ‘ } | 
ir | four meters high. These were djs- mus 


its enti xtent \ the forecourt with two postern gat sucl 
Wherethe les been fill by tl t y completely exposed. At its wester ada 
In one p " nd end, where it 1s close to the rock, it existed obli 


restin littl lim 1 0 to the capstones 1n places, but Was bad thirt 
| list hed in others Lhe fallen stones wer suff 
I Hatshepsut | replaced and the foundations strengthen mun 
I oul ne | » shown nen 
f : 
, ] ] 
‘i | ( ( CCN SPer iting 
Oul O haul « ntiquit 










tS) meee 





nN 


II 
let his claims die for want of pressing them | 


1] 
However, \ cepted no tips, for w 
FIC 2 IM ( ( : r , 
( tt piration ol all 
, 
I a . i 
Y aan) St Ps as had 
iT dG na i< t that we 1dda 


‘X Ith month of winter: 23rd day. of r own minds In 1891, somewhere ni 
the offering brought | \menhotep, w where we were now digging, Grébaut and 
of the High Priest of Amon, Hepusenelt Daressy, emploving the Abd er-Rasul wh 


which is dest rt lemple of Amot had found the cache of roval mummies 
Deir el-Bahri |Zeser Offeri made one of the most striking discoveries 
>: beer, 1: white | >: shaft « nd of all Theban excavations. Thev_ had 
ajar d ll bird: 1 come upon a_remarkable subterranean 


fin 


nse for fumigation, 5 pots.” corridor literally p 1 with the coffins 


Anv report on r work of 1 St n and funeral furniture of a hundred and we We 


Pr 
hould at least mention a number « ther fifty-three priests and priestesses of Amon | chance 
things accomplished at 1 la t who had lived in the XXI dynasty. Th dynas 


templ lhe hole dug in the Mentuhot exact spot was lost—we refound it during digger 
| compl 


causewav by Hatsl ut’s enginect nd our last week’s wor] but there were stil 
cleared by us last vear | w been refilled memories that it lav just outside of the epoch 
| Afte 


1000 | 


: 
th 


with the dump from tl on’s wor nort! t corner of the forecourt of 
On the hillside north of the temple and o1 Hatshepsut temple. The finds from tt 


level with its middle tert ther Sa row make up a large part of the collections 1n | openly 
’ 1 + th rot 
of pr { houses surrounded | t ( ro and so numerous were the that th Create 
ntin a . ; ae j | ) 
pentine-! fence, discovered | Cal t is in the dark shadow in the lower left-hand | papal 


narvon and Carter. These houses hay corner of fig. 2, above | and pt 
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Egyptian Government of those days had 
been able to present several sets of coffins 
different) national 
from Tokio to Wash 


to each of seventeen 


museums all the way 
ington. 

Frankly, we had no desire to duplicate 
such an embarrassing discovery. Novw- 
ada\ s the archaeologist labors undercertain 


obligations which did not weigh so heavils 


thirtv vears ago. Then a week had been 
sufficient time to hoist the hundreds of 
mummy cases to the surface and to cart 


them away, and such a thing as a photo- 
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in the North were vaguely 
but the hereditary pontiffs in 
tained a practical equality with them. 
With shrewd political foresight High 
Priest Paynozem | even won the hand of one 
of the northern princess¢ 
actually 


for his own lifetime. 


ackn wwledged 
lhebes main- 


the 
and through her 


all Egy pl 


| Juring the two-scort 


‘ | | ‘ 
inherited the throne of 


vears he reigned in Memphis, he raised to 
i 


the dignity of High Priest in Thebes three 
of his sons in succession, of whom Men- 
kheperre, the voungest, succeeded to the 


mere bov tn 


pontificate as 
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NORTH W 
BEFORE TH 
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COL 


graph taken underground was something 
of which no dreamed. The article 
the all-important thu 


clues which mav be 


one 
found was then 
Today the 
from its surroundings are of a value equal 
to that of the itself, and the pain 
taking labor which such a discovery as th 
of 1891 would entail now is appalling. S 
we were willing to run the risks, for the 
chance of finding anv tomb of the XX] 
Cue a 
the 
interesting 


unraveled 


article 


dynasty is one calculated to intri 
digger with a hope of solving some of 
complexities of a remarkably 
epoch in Egyptian history. 
After the death of the last 
1090 B. c., the High Priest of 
openly claimed ti 
created of Thebes and of Upper Fevpt a 
Papal state in which he ruled to all int 


Ramses 1n 
Amon had 
mporal power and 
nts 


and purposes supreme. Shadowy Pharaohs 


HATSHEPSUT 
WERI 


ALL OTF THI 
E FALLEN 
XVIII DYNASTY 


BLOCKS 


rule the destinies of the principality for 
most hal centur It was in his da 
that the ancient subterran rridor ju 
outside of ne Oul Ld el-Baht 
was found, and was first used as a commo! 
burial crypt for the priests and priest 

of Amon. His s t] ntitl Pavne 

11, cleared—or perhaps actually d 
similar catacomb in the cliffs just ith « 
Deir el-Bahri for his own burial e, an 
some time after his death the mumm1 
the great Pharaohs were brought to it a1 


there lay hidden until they w 
by Maspero in 
Thus Deir el-Bahri had been 
sacred district in the days of 
Priests, and in th 
been on the lookout for tombs of the peri 
since first we began to dig there. Lackins 


LAO 
a pecuhiar| 
the Hig! 


neighborhood we had 


as we did any clear indications of what out 
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protec ssors had actually cleared and what — two walls converged so that the triangular 
they had neglected, we felt that the only space between them became at its western 
logical way for uswas to make acleansweep — end a sort of blind alley, excellently adapted 
to bed-rock as far as we were allowed to go — for hidden tombs 
by the Service des Antiquités In fact, this had been realized as early as 
In the center of the courtyard of Hat- Hatshepsut’s own days by a certain Min- 
—! tempk Wi found the first of our mose, who w: iS POSss bly one of the engineers 
tombs of the Hig ests’ period, only to charged with the transportation of th 
vearth a the Oa of it newspapers  queen’s obelisks ae Assuan to the tempk 
blown into it in 1892 hich attested to Its Karnak. He had cut a deep pit into the 
discovery by pat and eae the vear rock beside the yo beets: tep revetment 
before. Fortunately for our spirits, how with a burial crypt at the bottom. There 





| 
FIG. 22. THE CRYPT IN THE TOMB OF MINMOSE WITH THE COFFIN 
OF HENTTOWE AS DISCOVERED. XXI DYNASTY 
ever, we had already begun to clear away his body had lain until the indefatigabl 
the big mound on the north side of the tomb robbers had found its hiding-place 
courtyard and that we were certain had and had utterly destroved leaving the 
never been touched in modern times. pit gaping open after their departure. So 
Furthermore, under layers of water-laid it had stood when in the XXI dynasty the 
sand and gravel we were finding piles family of a lady named Henttowe had 
of stone chip quarried out of tombs _ brought her body to the nec fpitgetonkss 
which evidently must have been later than _ her (fig. 22). They laid her in Minmoses 


the XVIII dynasty temple and might well 
have been of the of the High Priests. 
As the mound acter day by day we 
were laying bare the north wall of Hat- 
shepsut’s court, and behind it the face of 


period 


the rock cutting of Mentuhotep’s court 
with its field-stone revetment wall.6 The 
6See fig. 7 above. The man stands at the 


mouth of the X XI dynasty tomb, the site of the 
pit of Minmose and Henttowe being just in 
front of him. 


to 


to 


di or W ith 
his broken 


empty crypt, blocked up ie 


and even with bits 


stones 


coffins, and filled up the pit with rubbish 
and with boulders torn from the nearby 
Mentuhotep wall. And there she, more 
fortunate than Minmose before her, 1a) 


thousand years. 
woman 0! 


undisturbed for three 


Henttowe was evidently a 


the better class in Thebes in the days O 
the High Priests, and as such was a member 
of the choir in the temple of Amon. 1 
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THE EGYPTIAN 
her coffins she is portrayed to us as a charm- 
ing, well-bred, Oriental lady, with arms 
crossed upon her heart, looking calmly out 
from the shrouds that swathe her body 
fiz. 23). She is no longer of this world, 





i) 


FIG. 23. THI 


and from top to bottom both of her coffins 
are covered with scenes from her life among 
the gods (fig. 25). Again and again she 
adores Osiris and the four children of Horus; 
she rattles her sistrum to the sacred animal; 
she drinks the cool water poured out for her 
by the goddess of the sycamore tree at the 
foot of the sacred mountain; and she is 
present when the Hathor cow issues from 


EXPEDITION 


1923-1924 


its cliffs. She beholds that divine mystery 
of the world’s creation when Shu raises the 
nude sky-goddess from the embraces of the 
earth-god and holds her on high above him, 
and she sees her own heart weighed against 


LADY HENTTOWI 
XXI DYNASTY 


the svmbol of Truth in her own last judg- 
ment. 

As seems to have been the custom in the 
X XI dynasty, the lid of the outer coffin 
The lid of the inner 
one was, however, and when we had care- 
fully pried it loose we found her mummy 


was not pegged down. 


a wooden covering fashioned to 
entirely swathed except 


beneath 


show Henttowe 
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FIG. 24. THE INNER ¢ 
ING O} THI MUMMY 
OF HENTTOWI! 


hieroglyphics her invocation of the goddess 
Mut (fig. 24). Evidently the mummy had 
never been placed in the coffins until it was 
lowered into the crypt. Then it had been 
seen that the inner coffin could not be closed 
mummy and 
away the 


down upon the its covering 
without breaking 
latter, and this hastily 


piece of the foot which we found had es- 


foot of the 


was done. Th 


YPOLITAN MUSEUM OIF 


ARI 


j 1 l 


caped damage, but the rest must have been 
outside of the crypt where it was 
pulverized by the boulders thrown down th 
funeral ceremony was over. 

[he coffins of Henttowe are remarkably 


preserved, due of course to the tact that in 
hr | ra \ t Nich 
thi nousand Vears not sO Mucn as 
breath of moisture had ever penctrated her 
restinge-place. Our luck Was not so good 
however, in the next tomb which we opened 
+] 1. YY ¥ Th Tr 1 

nd that scarcely more than six feet 
- 

in 1 te} this si nd tomvdD was not 





ym the nearby temple and bur 
{ 1 | ro ion | \ CT Was 
VE . t r the door was just under th 
: face 1 th ey ¢ isi] du d wn to it 


Thev only made a little burrow barely wid 
enough to crawl through, but this was still 
standing open when one of the rare torren- 
tial rains burst on the hills above. Thi 
roaring floods then poured down over th 
mlessl\ 


1ev swirled down th 


and passed har over the tomb 
of Henttowe, 


open Tr ybbers’ 


| 
hole into the depths of this 
other tomb beside it. 

Digging here became one of the most tick- 
lish jobs which has ever fallen to our lot in 
Thebes. Within 


the doorway there was 
a sharply sloping passage quarried in the 


rock, which had become entirely choked 
with water-washed sand and gravel ol 


cement-like hardness. Our men chopped 
through it with pick: 
naked in the foul, dusty air as they tunneled 
deeper and deeper into the dark. But the 
tight-packed sand was all that held up the 
rotted by the 
kept 
Nothing in the world would have persuaded 
down there if they had not 


ixes, sweating half- 


ancient flood, and 
above them. 


soft rock 


the roof caving away 


| + ‘ 
them to sta\ 
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] } . 

yo ve ) ros ( N rouge th hin] | 

een been keved uf with the prospect of a find Through th inks between the boulders 

0s which tempted all of us to take the risk and — in the doorway w yuld ellow var 
even to grudge the days when we had to © nished coffins of the NXT dynasty, but how 


knock off digging to air out the tunnel and) =many we could not guess (f 8 

iQ Not u 5 Ul » £20, £4V 
pry down the most dangerous parts of the Speed was necessary, but Hauser 
} ‘ Ne« I bu JUSt as auser 
rool. and | began to remove the first stones from 


[he passage descended straight before us the doorway a telegram was brought down 
pl cli ll ‘ UI ul a 


nd then opened out into what looked like a — the pit calling me on the first of several 


vide | 
still 

ren- 
‘| he 
th 
ymb 
th 
this 
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| 
ick- | 
yt in 
was | FIG. 25. THE COFFIN F HENI TI 
the 
ked | chamber on the left. There was no floor urgent trips to Cairo, The darkness in th 

Y there, however, and down into the hard- depths was absolute and we got a port bli 
ped | packed sand we dug, until we realized that dynamo, but it balked every time We started 
valf- we were in an enormous vertical well with to work and we were forced to fall back on 
eled acrude stairway cut in the rock at the side. our old system of a chain ol mirrors trom 
the | As we dug. the sand changed to rubbish and — the sunlight outside, rather than waste an 
the \ then we began to come upon broken, more time with engine troubl Draw- 
and water-logged coffins, probably a dozen or ings, notes, and photographs had to b 
em. >a in number, just outside a doorway made while unexpected, jag 1 lun ps ol 
ded | blo ked with boulders. stone fell from th roof above th pit 
ant | The work now became even more trying. — thirty feet over our head Fin the roc] 
25 








[HE MI 


was so shattered that we dared not rig a 


derrick above the pit, and as each coffin 
was recorded down below we had to wrap it 
in blankets and have it passed up, hand 
over hand, | line of 1 ling on 
the crumblin easy part 
of our whole j was that o up in the 
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FIG. 26. OSIRIDE FI VITH THI 

BACK REMOVED TO SHOW THI 
ROLI OF PAPYR XXI 
DY ry 

Blumenthal was waiting to whisk each 
mummy away to the storerooms at our 


house. 
As vet we have not had a chance to clear 
the 


be 


up all of the details in the history of 
tomb, but a fair 
told from the facts so far retrieved. 


It seems fairly certain that this was de- 


lv plausible story can 


signed as the burial-place of three ladies of 
of 


the family of the High Priests. One 


them was a certain Princess Henttowe, 


TROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 

the King Paynozem and sister 
of the High Priest Menkheperre. Th 
second was still another Princess Henttowe 
as the most popular of the day ) 


Isetemkheb, 


(the name w 
daughter of Who was a prin- 
cess and lady superiorof the principal orders 
of the priestesses ol Thebes (see the cover 
known who 


Iwo Isetemkhebs are bore ex- 

tly these titles—one a wife and the other a 
daughter of the High Priest Menkheperr 
It happens that in the rubbish in the toml 
found Menkheperre’s 


weal 
we broken seals of 


which may have come from the 


rhter of Is« 


outer coffin 


of Henttowe, dau temkheb, and 





by 


Was 


thus we can onably 
Menkheperre’s fami 
Inscriptions 
in Karnak that Menkheperre had a daugh- 
ter called Henttowe. Phat she should hav 
died in her father’s long pontificate ts not 
unreasonable, and 

to the contrary 
consider this mummy 
the Princess Henttowe, daughter of Men- 
Isetemkheb. Th 
Princess 


of 
is known from 


Henttowe 
Furthermore, it 


] 
therefi re. unless evi- 

turns up, we shall 
as probably that of 


lance 
GCTICE 


kheperre and his wife 
third mummy was. that 
Zemutesonekh, who also held all of the 

fi he temples of Thebes 


highest offices in tl 
appropriate to a great lady of the family ol 


ot a 


the pontiffs, and she likewise may be con- 
sidered as a wife or daughter of the same 
High Priest. 

The coffins of the three princesses 1a) 
side by side on the floor of the cry pt. All 
of them were worthy of the high rank of the 
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FIG. 20. THE BURIAL CRYPT PARTLY CLEARED 
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ladies for whom they were mad Their kheperre, was High Priest and therefore his 


faces and their hands had been gilded, and feath could not have taken place very long 
from head to foot each had been covered alter the last of the three princesses died 
with charming! executed miniatures. but what claim he may have had to buria 
Phe outer coffin of temkheb’s daughter in this tomb we can not surmise. At least 
even had the vignettes worked in delicats the undertakers who laid him tn it showed 
low reli Six of those wooden figures of — lit enough respect for the dead who 
QOsir} sh 1 to contain funerary papyri already rested there. They chopped th 
were found (fig. 26 three between th Id off the faces of their coffins, they burst 
fins in the crypt 1 three others thrown — their coffins open and they rifled the bodies 
within. \nd then, as though conscience- 
stricken, they put back the lds—muxing 
them up in doing so—and covered up tl 
mutil d coffin faces with rags of which 

the shreds | remained in our da 
\fter tl ineral of Menkheperre thi 
mb was opened and re-opened again and 
ean Evidently three or four coffins 
would be piled in on top of those already 
there, and then as a newcomer arrived room 
was made for him by the simple expedient 
tossing one or more of his predecessors 


nto the pit. Some of these newcomers 





must have had the briefest of tenures « 
r resting-places, but the last two 
| S med Ankhesmut and a woman 
i | { remained I the 
rowded crypt 1 we arrived some thre 
t! S | ( I later 
Work in t tomb had lasted right up 
until th nd of the season and the un- 
Wrapping of tl mimies was necessaril 
postponed until the coming winter. Any 
10. JARS AND COFFIN ct MINING estimate of what the tomb may vield for tl 
\luseum or for the widening of our knowl- 


out into the p | di ffins be premature until after that is finished 
were fi vests of blue faier Meantime we know that while the material 
searing the princesses mes (fig. 27 suffered from the maltreatment of the 
Such was, as we found it, the funerary thieves and even more seriously from the 
irniture of the first three occupants of the — ancient flood which deluged the crypt, there 
tomb. Sometime after the interment of — Is every chance of an ample return for our 
the last of them, the tomb had been re- _ efforts 
opened for the burial of a Prophet of Amon The tomb had been re-opened in th 
named Menkheperre, whose coffin was XXIII dynasty and a new chamber and pit 
crammed in to the left of that of Henttowe, — had been quarried in it for a priest named 


daughter of Isetemkheb. This Men- khonsu, son of the Prophet of Montu, 


kheperre was a person of no great social Zemontefonekh. His crypt had 
1 flooded out and we retrieved nothing from 


bet n 


standing, for his second-hand coffins ha¢ 
originally been made for a priest named his funeral outfit except a charming) 
Ahmose before they had been appropriated — painted but sa 
for him (fig. 31). Presumably he had been However, a little farther east of this tomb, 


born when his namesake, the great Men- — against 


t 
lv decayed limestone stele 


t the wall of Hatshepsut’s courtyard 
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, : | count: 
we discovered two pits of about tl ime dent wert I s the dead person’s repay 
, ‘yar ' , , , , ntul 
period. They had been | d | bstitutes when he was drafted for labor she 
, } ar 
were not without their rewat u Or; t realm of Osiris. We counted those cane 
, , rk ¢ | . puna 
had been made for a lady, Ankh-Shepnups the two box n tomb and found fin 
, coftins 
{ totaled 364—one for eac , day | 
E memb 
i or ¥ ( missing The ¢ JUestioy 
i es natu ugh: was this a mistak 
rr was there ¢ annual holiday in th 
i future life [he second of these two tombs 
| elded a rather fine papyrus Book of t 
f I 1 ] ] , 
ead, crumpled up and blown by son 
FI 
the namesake of on ( 
VIII century s. « 30) | 
3 - 2 
B 2S Fo 
= | 
55 PHI I EI I | 
HI 
ncient wind down the pit after the robb "| 
another grave, and he mummy ol 
certain Herwa which had been missed b 
thieves underneath a pile of broken 
cOMINS a 37 hor, P; 
It is probable that when these last t Thebes. 
t : . Cc 
were dug in the XXIII or the XXIV them 
stV, the temple of Deir el- Bahri Was 4 we dis 
° ’ A 
FIG, 34. CONTENTS OF SHAWABTI B« eady beginning to fall into decay. balmers 
rate its courts and its colonnades wer a their ov 
the body of a pet gazelle (fig. 35), and be- w looked upx merely a burial-plac In p 
side them, four canopic jars and two box for the Theban priests of Amon and ol | vation 
of shawabtis (figs. 32 34). é, “h er 1 rm Montu One often runs across re ferences chambe 
call that these shawab or “respo! to the discovery of their tombs in the ac- 
i 
2() 





rson’s 
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found 
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sstion 
stake 
n the 
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of the 


some 


N KH- 


d b 


r( yken 


ombs 
/ dy- 
was 


ences 


e@ ate 


plundered and aside from 
coffins and bandages bearing the names of 
members of the family of a certain Kham- 











counts of excavations all through the last 
century and we found three of them this 
year near the temple ramp. 


All were 


| a few bits of 
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terials of 


XI dynasty.? 


while 





naturally 





1923-1924 


AN KH-SHEPNUPET. XXIII 


DYNASTY 


hor, Prophet of Amon and 
Thebes, nothing of importance came from 
them. It was near them, however, that 


we discovered two lots of ancient em- 


balmers’ materials that have an interest of 
their own. 

In past reports on the Theban exca- 
vations mention has been made of the 
chambers containing the embalming ma- 


Mavor. of 


If bags of natron 
others found 
mixed, it is 
person coul 
point is real 
sidered that this implies the existence o 


custom prac longer 


doubtful 
sort them out again. 


found in 


the later 


unchanged for 


December 


Mehenkwetré and Ipy of 
[hese two new lots of such 
materials were thirteen centuries later and 
there are 
detail between the two periods, they are not 
so significant 


Variations 


as the essential similarities. 


he earlier and 


ots should 


whether any living 


astounding when it 1s con- 


Part II, p 









BWA tin Ol THE MI 


period than has elapsed between the time of 


(Charlemagne and our own davs. Th 
ptians were truly die-hards in ther 
In tl reat t ( XI dynast 
litthe chamber was provided just outside for 
e excess embalming materials left over 





PROP 
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to hold some of the material (fig 20), The 

underlying idea seems to have been that 
ice tn rags and salts had been In con- 


tact with the body, they had become of 
the body and should be housed like it. 
Another millennium passed by, and stil] 
Deir el-Bahri remained one of the sacred 
lent Theb 


in the cemetery of ank 


localities 


FIG. 37. MUMMY AD OFFIN OF HERWA. XXIII 
ry 
period, when the tombs were small Here and there we found mummies of the 


erved the 


extra 


hole in the vicinity 
In both periods th 


shallow 
same purpose. 
natron in little bags and the soiled linen in 
wads were packed up in sealed jars. From 
the earlier 
platform on which 


period we found the wooden 
the actual embalming 
| from this 


Ww 1c ker 


had been and Now 


performed, 
later period we found the broken 
bed al 
purpose. The really 
which we discovered was the use of a coffin 


nd the mat which had served the sams 


only new feature 


very last vears of buried in 
shallow graves, some in coffins probabl 
ted from the tomb of the family 


and others in stolen 


paganism, 


appropri 
of Khamhor nearby, 
coffins which themselves were so late that 
the names of their first owners were written 
characters—Oros and 


on them in Greek 


Senpamon. The mummies were atrocities 
of hideousness and are only mentioned here 
forth an invidious comparison be- 


Henttowe and 


to draw 
tween the charming lady 
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her bedizened granddaughter of the last 
davs of paganism at Deir el-Bahri (fig. 38). 

The excavations were under way by the 
frst of December and lasted for four 
months. Ihe large areas to be cleared 
made it possible to employ the same num- 
ber of workmen as in previous 
some four hundred and fifty men and 
hovs—who were under the direction of the 


seasons 





FIG. 30. LATE 


THE MUSEUM’S 
OwINc to readjustments in the work 
of the Expedition which were found neces- 
sary immediately following the war, our 
excavations at the pyramid of Sesostris I, 
the south pyramid at Lisht, were suspended 
at that time and were resumed again only 
last October, after an interval of five years. 


EXCAVATIONS Al 


1923-1924 


writer and Hauser. On pay-days and at 
the morning clinic, Wilkinson gave us a 
hand and he also finished his copies in the 
tomb of Khety started last season [his 
was in addition to the work he did with 
Davies. After the closing of the tomb of 
futenkhamon, Burton did much of the 

which remained unfinished. 


H FE. WINLO K. 


photography 


ROMAN MI'MMII 


LISH] 


In our earlier years! the work had beer 
confined to the area east of the pyramid 

the temple and the mastabas and smaller 
tombs adjoining it. The temple had bee: 


See M. M.A. BuLLetiINs for September, 1908 
July, 1909, February, 1915, Part II, and July 


1920, Part II. 
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completely cleared from the entrance at them andthe corners of the pyramid. The 


its east end to a line not far from the base ground plan thus presented sixteen cham. 
of the pyramid. Thus only a small section bers of irregular size and shape, their out- 
at the west end of the temple remained to © side walls being the casing of the pyramid, 
be laid bare in order that the complete A comparison might be drawn with th 
plan might be obtained. This was one of | bulkheads and the planking of a vessel. 

the principal ts of the last campaign. The walls and casing described above ar 


The clearing of the b f the temple apparently the only real masonry used in 
e construction of 
the pyramid. As eacl 


{ 


was rendered difficult 
by the enormous mas 
UCCeSSIVeE COUTSE oO! 


of debris which cov- 


ered it and whic these was laid, th 


indeed, entirely sur- paces between wer 


rounds the base of thi 


pyramid. A dump pieces of rough lime 
line ran from thi ne laid in whit 
southeast corner and 1. Adjoining. the 
since It W: dvisabl sing these smaller 
to lav this corner stones were, to be 
bare, it was decided to sure, laid with some 
clear the east face ol ca e and a slight 
the pyramid from amount of mortar, 
here to a point which but by no possibility 


could the structure 
nd without the 


included the junction 
of the temple with it. 
As the clearing pro- 
ceeded it became evi- 
dent why the pyramid 
had slumped to suc 
an unusual degree. 


protective casing 
blocks of the white 
limestone beautifully 
d laid. When 


quarrymen removed 





} 
i 


hese at a somewhat 
ter pr riod, the first 


wind and rain storms 


Its construction dif- 


; 


fers greatly from that 


of most of the pvra- 
must have dislodged 





mids now standing 
whose stability 1s de- enough of the then 
pendent upon thi 
solid masonry of reg- FIG. I. STATUETTE OF SESOSTRIS, A 
ular courses of blocks XII DYNASTY NOTABLI which continued until 
more or less of one 
size. The pyramid of Sesostris I is built and stone found their natural slope. 





precarious structure 


to precipitate a slide 


in time the loose sand 


on a totally different system which, while Unfortunately the quarrymen seem not 
it saved labor and material, rendered it to have attacked the casing stones until 
much less enduring. As far as can bi they had taken out practically all of th 
judged from the part now exposed—nearly — good stone from the back of the temple, s 


half of the east face—the plan of construc- our hopes of finding rooms there, under the 
tion was as follows. When the square pyramid debris, in a better state of preset 
which formed the base of the pyramid was vation than the area already uncovered 
laid out, eight massive walls of heavy but were entirely unjustified. The debris still 
irregular stone were built radiating from remains to be removed from the actual 
the center of the square to the four corners axis of the temple, where two courses 
and to the middle of each of the four sides. casing stones are standing in position 
Eight more walls of equal strength were laid South of this point the quarrying has been 
parallel to the latter, halfway between most thorough, all the casing having been 


34 
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deal of the 
The south 


removed as well as a great 
pavement of the temple itself. 
wall of the temple exists to the height of one 
course and its abutment against the pyra- 
mid is preserved to the same height. From 
these factors it is evident that the temple 
was built right 
that the level of its floor was higher than 


that of the platform on which the pyramid 


against the pyramid and 


rests. 
South of the temple, as far as the corner 
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single remaining was badly 
weathered as to make even the corner-stone 
almost unrecognizable. Here another dis- 
appointment awaited us, for the hoped-for 


course sa 


foundation deposit turned out to be 
uninteresting. A small 
in the pavement, near the corner and in line 
with it, proved to be the plug over the de- 
posit hole. Its contents were simply a 
mixture of mud and the remains of an ox- 


head, SO decay ed as to be recognizable only 


most 


square block sel 





FIG. 2. SET OF 


of the pyramid, the lower stratum of dirt 
and ash, as well as numerous brick “‘silos”’ 
orunderground beehive-shaped storehouses, 
showed that this area had been occupied 
at a later time. It is possible that the 
period is that of the poor Roman burials 
which are found scattered about the site, 
but nothing was found here to give a defi- 
nite date to the occupation. A limestone 
statuette (fig. 1), interesting through the 
fact that in the inscription the deified 
Sesostris I is invoked instead of one of the 
gods of the dead, is certainly of the XII 
dynasty. It must have been thrown aside 
by the plunderers of the period, who, like 
their ancestors and descendants, tilled the 
desert as well as the soil. 

The southeast corner of the pyramid had 
apparently lain uncovered for a long time 


The 


aiter quarrving had been given up. 


FAIENCE 


MODELS 


teeth. Rain collecting on the 
platform must have filtered in to such an 
the lining of 
evident from the 
that the 


bv the loose 


extent as to dissolve brick 
the poe ket It 


condition of the stonework 


IS Quite 
de- 
posit hole was cut down through the paving 
foundation blocks after the platform 
built, that is to say, that the 
sit had not been laid in place 
actual building operations com- 
the contents, 
that this was 
that the 
ceremony of 


and 
was foun- 
dation di pe 
before the 
menced [he nature of 

however, made it seem likely 
de posit 


the 
fixing the corner points of the pyramid, 


secondary and 


only a 
major one, laid down at 


would be found under the corner-stone 
itself. The rock under this block was 
consequently tunneled but no further 


deposit was found, so it is probable that, 


unless the search underground was mis- 
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directed, the small deposit under the pave- 
ment was the only one at this corner. 

Search in other deposit holes was equails 
unprofitable. These were not foundatior 
leposits but the places where ceremonial 
objects appertaining to the funeral of the 
king were buried after that event had taken 
place. In 1918 part of a row of these holes 
just outside of the south limestone en- 
losure wall, which immediately surrounds 
the pyramid, had been uncovered, and in 
one was found a wooden sledge,” apparently 
the vehicle for a statue and the shrine en- 
losing it. Three more of these rectangular 
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THE 


NT OI 

FROM 

ALI 

holes, not unlike the mouths of pits, were 

uncovered in the course of clearing the area 

adjoining the enclosure wall, but all were 
found to be plundered. 

South of this row of deposit holes a few 
foundation stones and two large pits mark 
the site of important tombs, probably of 
the mastaba type like those which lie to the 
north of the temple and its entrance from 
the caus 
lo clear the whole of the east face of the 
pyramid on the dump line extending to the 
south would have been impossible, for the 
pitch was now so distant as to make further 
uneconomical. As there 
wadi to the north near enough to serve as a 
dumping place, the ground between the 


two northern enclosure walls was examined 


use OT it was no 


with a view to using it for getting rid of th 


great mass of debris still to be removed. 


See BULLETIN for July Part II, p. 10 


1920 
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MUSEUM OF ARI 
No pits or superstructures came to light 
in the trenching by means of which a large 
area was thoroughly searched. The usual 
surface of sand and gravel covered a curious 
“regular stratification consisting of alter- 
nating layers of limestone chip and frag- 
ments of mud brick. In places a number 
of broken diorite mauls gave a clue to the 
reason for the condition. The brick dust 
indicated a dump for the material of which 
the enclosure wall was constructed, and the 
chip and mauls showed that it must also 
have beer the place where the blocks of 
limestone were stored on their arrival from 
the quarries. Here they were shaped and 
given their prel’minary before 
being moved to the places in temple or 
pyramid where they were to be used. In 
support of this conclusion is the evidence 
of a slideway for moving stones between 
this area and the limestone enclosure wall, 
Here were found heavy beams of. wood, 
whose earlier use Is uncertain, laid on level 
ground in a row leading to the pyramid 
platform. Their purpose was undoubted) 
to facilitate the task of dragging heavy 
blocks of stone. 

Further clearing over the foundations of 
the inner enclosure wall and the platform 
brought to light a few poor houses of the 


dressing 


late Roman period. The XII dynasty 
masonry was even more thoroughly de- 
stroved than on the south side. Two 


weathered blocks of offering-chamber relief 
indicated a mastaba of some importance 
within the roval enclosure. It was, how- 
ever, found advisable not to attempt, at 
that time, the complete clearance of the 
large mound of debris which covers the 
northeast corner of the pyramid. 

The greater number of the workmen had 
eradually been shifted to the west side of 
the pyramid where it had been decided to 
search for possible tombs of princesses. 
rhe French expedition, in their work here 
of more than twenty-five years ago, had 
reported a large area near the north corner 
devoid of tombs, and this was found in the 
main to be the case. The character of the 
bed-rock here is markedly different from 
that of the rest of the site. There a thin 
stratum of hard-packed red sand covers 4 
layer of fairly solid conglomerate consisting 
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of large, siliceous pebbles and the same 
kind of sand. Below this a deep stratum 
of argilaceous limestone provides an ideal 
material for chambers opening off the pits 

extremely easy to cut and vet strong enough 
to prevent the ceilings of the burial cham- 
bers from falling in. On the west side, 





FIG. 4. 


however, the conglomerate is succeeded by 
an extensive pocket of loose white sand. 
This proved an effective check to the pit 
diggers who, having penetrated the hard 
surface laver, found that the sand flowed in 
as fast as it could be removed until the 
upper stratum itself threatened to collapse. 

Fairly extensive clearing showed an 

‘Until this deposit was found it had been sup- 


posed that the white sand used in the construc- 
tion of the pyramid was brought from a distance 


NAMES OF SESOSTRIS I. 
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abandoned pit and, nearby, a tomb whose 
unusual form was evidently occasioned by 
the nature of the ground. For this a long, 
wide trench had been cut through the hard 
surface stratum and deep into the layer of 
sand. This rectangular hole was then 
lined, floored, and vaulted with brickwork. 


RELIEF FROM THE EN- 
CLOSURE WALL. FIG. 3 IS A FRAGMENT BROKEN 
FROM THE UPPER LEFT-HAND CORNER OIF 
THIS RELIEF 


The top of the vault had fallen to a great 
extent and it was consequently not possible 
to determine how access had originally 
been obtained to it. At the west end a 
burial chamber had been roofed with slabs 
of limestone, and there is evidence for 
another burial chamber at the opposite 
end, while the central probably 
served as an anteroom to both The tomb 
had of course not been strong enough to 
withstand plunderers, but not far below 


space 
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TROPOLITAN 


the surface at the east end, evidently 
dropped as valueless, was an unusually 
complete set of faience models (fig. 2 It 
consists of three rather dwart-like figures 





FROM 


CROWNED FALCON. RELIEI 


ENCLOSURE WALI 
of women, each holding a child; four ani- 
and 


mals—cow, dog, cat, gerboa; and 


grains. A fine hard 
the gold leaf, and a 
from a show, as 


vegetables, fruits, and 
limestone mace-head, 
coin 


fragment of inlay 


does the size of the tomb, that 1t must have 





bIG. ©. CROWNED FALCON. RELIEF 


FROM ENCLOSURE WALI 
belonged to people of importance. It is 
possible that we may have in this unusual 
construction one of the tombs of the roval 
family, which are usually found on the west 
side of XII dynasty pyramids. 

It has noted that the limestone 
enclosure wall surrounds the pyramid on 


been 


35 
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all sides except where the temple projects 
This wall marks the limit of 


on the east. 
the precinct of the 


that of the court, which lies between it and 


the outer brick enclosure wall. 





DOOR 


FIG,. 7. FALSI 


/ 
RELIEF FROM 


PANEL 
ENCLOSURE WALL 

stone wall is decorated within and without 
by panels of relief at intervals of about 
five meters around its whole circuit. The 
design of each panel (they are all practr 
cally identical) 
On the rounded coping, in very high relief 
is the roval falcon crowned with the double 
crown of Upper and Lower Egypt. This 
rectangle bearing names 0! 


four sections. 


consists ol 


stands on a 


king’s tomb as against 


Che lime- 
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Sesostris | in large, beautifully cut hiero- 


glyphs. Jelow this a most elaborately) 
detailed false door is carved in delicate 
relief. At the base of each panel the Nile 


god is represented bearing offerings. The 
wall is constructed of the finest white lime- 
stone, which has beautiful 
golden, granular surface from long exposure 
to the sun. 

The clearing on the west side was carried 
as far as this enclosure wall, which had 


acquired a 


to 


+ 
FIG. 5. 


SLIDEWAY FOR 


been torn down here as thoroughly as in 
most places. Many of 
however, had not been removed, 
them were several pieces from the 
rated panels, the finest of which is a large 
block bearing the royal names (figs:3, 4). 
Besides this they include the major part of 


a false door section (fig.7 ) and several good 


the loose stones, 
and among 


deco- 


heads and other fragments of the crowned 
falcons (figs. 5. Oi. 

At about the center of the 
another slideway had been laid 
fig. 8). Like the one on the north the 
curiously shaped beams show many mor- 


West side 


down 


tises and tie-holes, and it ts hoped that 
lurther study may determine the nature of 
the apparatus of which they had formerly 
Deen a part. 

Nearby, some brickwork, laid in slanting 


EXPEDITION 19023 1Q24 
instead of level courses inward from the 
brick enclosure wall, can only have been a 


sloping ramp leading up to a comparatively 
high level on the pyramid. It 1s not pre- 
farther than the wall, 
but may well have been longer originally. 
and 


served west brick 
Perhaps it was increased in height, 
consequently in length, as the construction 
of the pyramid proceeded. On the com- 
pletion of this, it and all other such tempo- 


rary erections were of course torn down 





MOVING HEAVY STONE 
to the final level of the outer court between 
the two enclosure walls 
When the work on the 
pyramid undertaken, 
dumping ground led to trenching outsidk 
the south brick wall near the western end 
[he ground was perfectly 


| 


west side of thi 


was search for a 


of the enclosure. 
level with no signs of plundering, so that 
it occasioned some surprise when a row of 
pits was discovered parallel with the wall 
[he first one to be cleared gave promise 
of good fortune here, for it produced 

wooden figure of the 
fig. 13), but subsequent pits were found to 
However, in 


offering-bearer type 


be thoroughly plundered. 
the upper chamber of one which, to judge 
by the drift sand, had lain open for ages we 
the robbers had left us some- 
while. In a 


found that 
thing 


worth corner of the 
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S1Ct I< 


chamber, tipped over on its 
1O It 
and forward 


fine model boat (figs. 9, is manned 
helmsman, 


The mast 


by ten rowers, 


lookout 


FIG. 9. MODEL BOA 
up together and rest in the crotch. The 
sail and some of the strings of which the 


rowlocks and other rigging were made have 


suffered, but otherwise the boat is in beautt- 


FIG. BOAT 


1O, 


MODEI 


ful condition The had, as usual, 
come loose owing to the shrinking of the 
block of wood from which the hull was cut, 
but it was possible to fix the painting on 


the deck, f the 


2eSSO 


dec O- 


in which the details of 
ration in red, black, and white 


eVvi- 


FAVE 


RESTORI 
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SI 


for points of construction, rigging 
ecoration of Middle Kingdom boats 
least one other boat and two or mor 


domestic scenes had been sup- 





ND 


to the burial in this chamber, for 


figures from such models were found in the 


debris 


play CC 


but th 


(fig. 14 Ihe craftsmanship dis- 


1 in the carving of these, as well as 





D TO ITS ORIGINAL CONDITION 

of the figures of the complete boat, is of a 
higher order than usual in such funerary 
objects, comparing very favorably with al 


e best figures in the models from the 


tomb of Mehenkwetré 


VY sec 


ond row of pits, south of the first 








pro’ 


nut 
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side 
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proved to be more thoroughly plundered. 
It does not extend the full length westward 


rigging 


1 boats 











or more but is interrupted by a larger tomb. This 
en sup- consists ef a small, rectangular area en- 
FIG. Il. GOLD SHELL PEN- 
DANT DECORATED WITH 
GRANULAR WORK 
closed by a brick wall. In the middle of the 
east side 1s the entrance which once had 
| limestone door-jambs decorated with seated 
figures of the deceased. It leads through a 
: small chamber into the court, on the west 
se: side of which stood the superstructure of 
in the the main tomb. Little remains of the 
Ip dis- 
well as 
? 
FIG. 12. GOLD MOUNTED 
BERYL SCARAB AND FRAG- 
MENT OF GOLD CHAIN 
Is of a brickwork and it is difficult to determine 
inerary the exact nature of the tomb, which must, 
vith all however, be classed as a mastaba. Unlike 
om the most of those on this site, the structure is 
hot entirely solid but contains what may 
e first be called an offering chamber, in the floor of 
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which the burial shaft of the 


tomb was sunk. 


Pits in three corners of the enclosure 
were found to be completely rifled and it 
looked as 1f the work of the plunderers 11 
this group had been thorough but in 
more important pit, situated between th 


FIG. 13. STATUETTE OF AN OFFERIN( 
BEARER 
entrance chamber and the door into 
the mastaba, something had | missed 
by the robbers. A very fine irab of 
beryl set in an inscribed gold mounting and 
fitted with a gold wire ring (fig. 12) w: 
found, together with a piece of gold chain 
ences 


whose links are twisted to resemble a 


addition to these 1 re 
and 


cord. In 
mace-head two 
untortunats 


il w that of 


serpentine vases 
showed that th 


distinctior 


Dur 


of some 





fine, small 


owner of the 
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The approach of the month of Ramadan 
with its fast was bringing the work of tl 
season to a close when tl n shaft 
the mastaba was In Her t 
plunderers had left something behind, for 

the upper chamber there was found a 
fine pendant which adds a new type to the 
known forms of XII dynasty jewelry The 


gold pendants, chains, and rings decorated 


with granular work which were found at 
Dashur differ, both in form and decora- 
tion, from the types of the earlier periods 





FIGURES FROM WOODEN 


ally | o* p- 
his 


and from the more characteristic 
tian jewelry of that dynasty itself 


may be explained in two wavs. If the 
granular work was an invention of the 


Egyptian goldsmiths, they may at the same 
time have devised new designs appropriate 
toit. If, on the other hand, it is an impor- 
tation from abroad 
probably brought with it. 


the strange forms were 
The latter con- 
the more likely. The 
pendant found in the mastaba pit (fig. 11) 
is of gold, fashioned in the shape of a shell, 
the ring for suspension being at the hinge 
point. The 
convex side as is customary with this type 
of pendant so popular in the XII dynasty 

consists of thin gold wire, which is square in 


( lusion is oby iously 
confined to the 


decoration, 


section, and minute granules of gold applied 
to the surface. The central motif of the 
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design the cartouche of Sesostris II] 
flanked by the roval uraei, 1s | 


Egyptian; in fact, the 


typically 
small triangles of 

1 granular work 
+} j 


LHC UCK 


ire the only element of 
oration which would be considered 
unusual in earlier Egyptian goldwork. \W 
have, therefore, in this pendant one of th 
earliest 
soldsmith, having learned this new tech- 
nique, has applied it to an ornament both 


examples in which the Egyptian 


in form and decoration typically Egyptian 


The last day of digging is always one of 
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MODELS Ot SCENES 


hectic of an excavator’s season 
It must be decided which few of the work- 
men are to remain to clean up the site, and 
must be made for the de 
rest to their villages. The 


the most 


arrangements 
parture of the 
pav sheets must be ready, and they can not 
be made out until that morning lest the 
absentees be given a day more than their 
due. Enough money must be on hand and 
the sum must include the amount to b 
as bakshish—the gratuity given for 
The valuation of th 
finds must accordingly have been made and 
the sums credited to the different workmen 
in each gang in proportion to their dath 
In connection with this job ther 
is alwavs the sneaking hope that something 


eiven 


the objects found 


waves. 


may be found on the last day. 


I was leaving the excavations after a fina 
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IQ24 
stris [I] 
typically 


angles ol 


chamber as had 

They proved, when 
cleaned and fitted together, to complete the 
statue (fig. 15) It is about two-thirds life 
SIZe, on the conventional throne, 
on the front of which are inscribed the name 


found in the lower 


confidently expected. 


inspection just before noonon the last day of we 


work when a workman, very much out of 
breath, came running after me and said that 
a statue had been found. 
but unexpected had happened and I hurried 
over to the mastaba pit. It was a little 
after seeing the head of a 


very go¢ id limestone 


lement of 
onsidered 
ork, \ e 
ne of the 
Egyptian 
ew tech 
lent both 


The he yped-for 


seated 


The subject does not seem to 
have been a man of 


and titles. 


lisappointing, 


satue projecting any great importance: 


rom the debris, to “The true royal re- 
“egyptian ; - : 
find that it was a frag- lation, the hous« 
Vs one of 
ment, the part below steward Sehetepibre- 
he waist missing. ankh.” His name 


may be translated 
““Amenemhet | lives,’ 
the first part of it be- 
ing the throne name 
of that king. It 1s 
well dated to the reign 
of Sesostris II] by the 
gold shell pi ndant 
which found in 
the upper chamber of 
the same pit. Were it 
not for this evidence, 


\fterit was taken out 
{the pit the men dug 
feverishly, regardless 
f the noon whistle, 
and refused to be 
downcast 
after basket came out 
{the pit and no more 
fragments were 
found. Nor was | dis- 
heartened at having 
to go back to the 


as basket 


Was 


house and revise en- the natural assump- 
tirely the bakshish tion would have been 
amounts entered on that the statue had 


the pay sheets to be 
used in the afternoon. 
So confident was I, in 


been made during the 
reign of Sesostris | or 
shortly after, whereas 


fact, that the lower in fact its date Is three 

part of the statue reigns later. 

would be found, that In the history of 
S season | assessed its bak- Egyptian portrait 


he work- 
| 








shish value as though 





X11 


sculpture the 


site, and t were complete. dynasty ranks as one 
the de- The next evening of the best periods, 
es. The thenewmoon brought and while the statue 
V can not in Ramadan and the FIG. 15. LIMESTONE STATUE OF of Sehetepibre-ankh 
lest the | few workmen remain- SEHETEPIBRE-ANKH can not be considered 
dan their ing, their labor ren- a first-class example 
hand and dered doubly exhausting by the heat of of that school, it nevertheless a very 
nt to b the season and the that their re- pleasing piece of work and a valuable ad- 
given for | ligion did not permit them to eat or drink — dition both to the collection of the Metro- 
n of the between dawn and sunset, cheerfully con-  politan Museum and to the known sculp- 
nade and tinued clearing the shaft. The base of the ture of the Middle Kingdom. 
workmen statue and two smaller fragments were \MBROSE LANSING. 


eir daily 
iob there 
ymething 


er a final 











PHE GRAPHIC WORK 


statl 


tomb 


THAT part of the Expedition 


devotes itself to recording 


which 
painting and relief again consisted of three 


greater part of the past 


members for the 
season Their function is to give a new 


means of the 
ancient 


n anew world, bi 


lease ol life 


pencil and the brush, to those 


pictures which, after so many vicissitudes, 


still manage to whisper their story or dis- 
play their beauty to understanding minds. 

C. K. Wilkinson’s chief task was to cops 
the best scenes in the tomb of Huy. 


{ 


two ol 





These, by a ce naivete youthful 
freshness imparted to the ancient forms, 
by a leaning to bright color, and by the 
warm veil cast over its more staring con- 


the smoke, etc., of natives occupy- 


chamber, an attractiveness 


trasts by 


ing the have 
draughtsmanship 
ought perhaps to have denied them. Mrs. 
upied in the difficult 


Which somewhat poor 


Davies was largely ocx 
work of extracting from the badly damaged 
walls of the tomb of Rekhmire the wealth 
of detail which one of the surest of brushes 
pt had lavished on the 

there. An attractive 


though a com- 


ever guided in Eg\ 
foreigners depicted 
result of my own 
paratively small one, was 


labors, 
a tracing | made 
of the ink sketches for the Atonist addition 
to the scenes of the tomb of Ramose, vizier 
of Egypt in the last days of Amenhotep ITI 
and the 
Considering the exceptionally rough 
this ink draft laid down on the 


eventful first years of his son. 
late 
endured by 
stone for the sculptor’s guidance, its com- 
paratively good preservation is a marvel. 
Yet it is, | fear, doomed. The salt in the 
rock has been brought to the surface by the 
damp rubbish which covered its lower parts 
till recently, and, though it has 


a vitreous preservative, It 


acted to 
some extent as 
is evaporating under exposure and taking 
line which it enshrines.  Al- 


with it the 


the outlines stand up in 


wood-block of an 


ready many of 
relief, like those on the 
engraver, by the natural etching away of 
the ground. Mr. 
his best for it with the 


Burton had already done 
camera, but 1t was 


high time that it was also carefully traced. 
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Parts of this booty, reduced to a very small 
scale (since the larger figures are near 
are shown on figs. 4 and 5, 


four feet high 
honors conferred 


here addresses the 


tamose, tresh from the 


on him by the king, 
Egyptian courtiers and the representatives 
of the foreign powers subject to Egypt. 


A considerable part of our united output 
this year, therefore, consists of represen- 
tations of peoples foreign to Egy pt, first, at 

classical period when 
Kekhmire Thutmose III; 
second, in the finest exampleofthedraughts- 
manship of the Atonist interlude; third, in 
the early years of the reaction under Tut- 


enkhamon, when the style was 


the apogee of the 


Was vizier to 


Ramesside 
being formed. 
The depiction 


of foreign peoples in 


Kgvptian art is of great Importance, since 


weighty theories on the interrelations of 


nations and their ethnic distribution at that 


remote date are being based not merely on 
the appearance of named tribes and peoples 
but 
and on 
display. 
history on 

pictures is so alluring that a severely critr 
cal treatment of them is apt to be evaded 
The pictures 


| 


also on their physiognomy and dress 
the ornamentation and arts they 
The possibility of finding ancient 


a broad scale mirrored in these 


and is increasingly needed. 
of the Red Sea littoral in the temple of Det 
el-Bahri prove that the Egyptian artist was 
capable of exact observation and depiction 
and was, we gather, given the opportunity 
of exercising this gift on expeditions of war 
and peace. On the other hand, the habit 
common among scribes of following without 
criticism models available in 
in other tombs leaves the 


or records in ut 


intelligent 
the schools or 
value of inferior records, 

creative perl ds, open to very s¢ rious doubt. 
Very different weight must, therefore, be 
given to this that, according 4s 
the artist is likely to have had the oppor 
tunity, or felt the duty, of drawing from 
personal knowledge of the type, or from wel 
In days when captives 
ambassadors 


Wor! k or 


credited models. 


slaves, or traders and 


and 
from various nations were a not uncommol 
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sight in the streets of Thebes, there is no 
reason why skilled Egyptian art should not 
disclose real reflections of ethnic ty pes and 
semi-civilizations of the long past which 
otherwise we should not have the slightest 
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The story of Crete, revealed in its own 
land by fascinating scraps of illustration 
to which only the mind _half-detective 
and half-erudite can give their true eviden- 


tial value, has disclosed the fact, though 





hope of salving for the not anything of the 
reconstruction of the 1S) mode, of its early as- 
history of man in the wwworw ] = sociation in trad 
Near East. Special : ee XEN with Egypt, a give- 
value may be allowed =z M and-take that must 
to the pictures of | have been of infinite 
peoples whose rela- P value to the island 
tions with the Egyp- people, and not a little 
tians Were mainly hares, helpful too to the 
commercial, for mu- , 3 er more rigid culture of 
tual respect and in- 4 , CRB Egvpt. Though the 
terest would then = story can never be 
induce to serious por- i) told now, imagination 
traiture, instead of is the more free to 
the tendency to cari- picture those daring 
cature Which the ha- ~ a ' passages through a 
tred of enemies or the r- a danger-strewn sea, 
contempt for slaves FIG. I. KEFTIU. TOMB OF REKHMIRI during which ther 
would engender. was scarcely place to 
It is naturally to the older periods when — draw a careless breath from the time that 


art was more narrational, and to the 
nobler monuments erected by men who 
had themselves plaved a part in foreign 


affairs and travel, that preference should 








the low sands of Egypt became a mere blur 


tiller till the mom 
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Snows oO} Ida 


over the it when the 


lookout found the separating 


out trom the still soft r fleece-« louds on the 
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FIG. 2. NEGROES. TOMB OF REKHMIRI 
de given. Amongst these the tomb of Rekh- northern horizon; nor even then till the 


Mire ranks highest, for he lived at a time 
When great enterprises were being launched 
in the east and large sums spent on the 
scenes In tombs and temples which mirrored 
them for that and succeeding generations. 
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cruel crags opened their arms to show a soft 
bosom of sand and, on the slopes beyond 
the dark shelter of the summer palace of 
Priada. On the other hand, what a 


romance to be told to the parted 


Hagia 
tale of 
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lips of flounced dames in Knossos of tl 
exhaustless river, tl reen levels, and the 
IVOr\ wall of the valle ol the Nik and 


monotonous mileage of 


intervals b 


how its 


Was relieved al 


monuments and rich cities, a recital whi 


men into poets and 


was apt to turn common 


romancers The veil on this chapter of 


history 1s lifted more soberly once or twice 
at Thebes where we see the representa- 
tive of the isles of the sea pa ing his homage 
among other strangers to the god ol 
Egypt and its king, humbled by all he 
has beheld, and yet upheld in dignit 
by the evidence in his hands that. the 
culture which he represented also gave 
cause for abundant pride 

The artist of the tomb of Senmut must 
have known intimately not merely the 
man of Crete but also the conventional 
Cretan representation of the national type, 
and does so much homage at least to its 
almost ludicrous contraction of the waist 
as tO approximate cautiously to it in his 
portrayal. In the figure in the tomb of 


Puvemré this feature 1s disregarded, but 
here again thi ks so characteristh 
of the Cretan the 


short Syrian kilt 1s here donned in place 


are emphasized. It 


of the national loin-cloth and sheath, it 
may be because there were Keftiu of the 
mainland who were less addicted to the 
distinctively national costume, or were 


wont to discard it when traveling abroad, 
as Scottish Highlanders might be. In the 
example given from the tomb of Rekhmire 


(fig. 1) the stiff belt 1s evidently worn, vet 
the artist has not indicated that it gave 


undue constriction to the waist Phe 
richly patterned and bordered Syrian kilt 
is here put on the figure not ignorantly but 
in deliberate choice, for beneath it the 
sheath which we know from Cretan paint- 
ings and which went with the 
loin-cloth can still be detected in 
cases, though the artist has painted it out 
as if it had been objected to by those who 





cul-awa\ 


Se\ eral 


were better informed The figures have 
footwear very like that still worn in the 
See BULLETIN SUPPLEMENT, May, 1917, p. 29 


and the curl on the forehead 


figure, but Hoskins 


| he long lox ks 
are now lost to the foremost 
seems to have still seen them 
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Balkans 
thongs and short gaiters on the lower Part 
oft the le g 


lats nets that AT wound round and round 


a skin bound round the foot with 


a plain sandal tied on by 


Or else 


the ankles for protection lhe silver and 
Id vases they carry are either made for 
export or are of a form familiar by this 


time to all peoples of the eastern Med- 
iterranean; the leathern bottle (or potter 
imitating it) and the gold filler, 
foreign contributions 
North Syr 
Interesting 
The \ 


jar however 


representatives — ol 


Retnu less because s 


Are 


seen (fig. 3 have { 


commonly, 


complexions and red hair, for a thin red 


beard is worn by one whose head 1s closel 


shorn, while another has shock-head of 
hair bound by a fillet. He is, perhaps 
of a lower class, as the same feature js 
given to a man trom the Oases; the artist 
may only have wished to show that 

shaven head was not de rigueur. Their 
gifts, again, are such as were being gen- 
erally adopted by Egyptians, though th 


ending in a_hand-shap 


ointment-horn, 
spoon, is outlandish 
shown 


Junker has 
he frequent 


True 
had only recently come within t 
purview of the Egvptian people and it was 
exactly at this period that the boundar 
Egypt first touched their real countr 
beyond Gebel Barkal in the Sudan. TI 
had till 
traders, immigrants, 


negroes as 


| 
Ol 


sporadically 


and 


been known now 


slay Cs, 


and 


greater or less admixture with the Hamit 
tribes of Nubia. Hence, their character 
istic woolly hair is rarely given its f 
value by the Egyptian artist. In fig 
from the tomb of KRekhmire the first 


iv be meant for a pur 
et only a ver 


figure on the right mi 
negro, though his skin is as \ 
dark brown, for the black blobs 

red ground may be the memory of scanty 
black tufts Ihe blue poll of his 


against ¢ 


of hair 


fellow on the left may be an alternative 
rendering of the same reminiscence, but 


as it scarcely covers the scalp it might 
be the faded hair of an aging negro. Thest 
men wear loin-cloths of hide or cut leather 
the far south 


liv Ing baboon 


and bring products of 
ebony and the 
pard, skins of fox fennec (?), th 
head of the latter being in favor for the 


ivory, 
and 
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corners of the roval kilt and of saddle 
cloths, and the whole skin for covering the 


lashing of steering oars; it may have had 
totemist value. The markings on the 


animals may be cited as proofs of the 


decorative sense and the keenness of hand 
and eve of the artist, though it does not 
surpass similar work by him elsewhere. 





FIG. 5. SYRIANS. 


The brutal attitude of the Egyptian 
conqueror to the tribes which were neigh- 
bors, and therefore enemies, of his, as toa 
Species of wild beasts to be hunted down or 
captured for domestication in Egypt, is 
Not unduly prominent till the days of 
Ramesside braggadocio. As Egypt’s su- 
Premacy became more and more un- 
questioned, the subject races approached 
the status of loval tributaries or foreign 
raders, until in the days of Ikhnaton this 
‘spect seems to predominate. The foreign 
Policy of that king has been severely 


criticized as one of negligence and timidity, 
but it might easily be made the subject of 
commendation, though with reservations. 
One can imagine how little any feelings 
of loyalty and prudent friendliness were 
fostered in the subjugated races by the 
customary pictures of conquest and the 
terms used in connection with them. The 


IOMB OF REKHMIRI 


depiction of foreigners during the reign of 
Ikhnaton generally conveys an impression 
of ambassadors respected for their fealty, 
their tribute, and their human qualities, 
even if the king still stepped contemptuous- 
ly on the “Nine Peoples of the Bow’’ as hi 
trod his audience-hall, and did not hesitate 
to show manacled captives brought before 
him in token of defeat and submission. 

The tomb of Ramose shows this finer 
aspect of conquest in a drawing that is, 
besides, the finest example of the powers 
of the Egyptian draughtsman (figs. 4, 5). 
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1@ draughtsman’s work 


| 


ing ol les On 
cessor a year or two previously (or perhaps 
he himself, using the ent ds) had 
built up his figures, and the faultlessness 
of the result justified this trust in_ his 
schooled eve and hand. We can  scarcel\ 
find a single instance in which his first 
free-drawn line had to be rectified, or in 
which the sweep of his full brush failed him 
flor an instant. 

The figure of Ramose shows the phvysi- 
ognomy which the artists of Ikhnaton had 


established as the = aristocrat 


instantly 
type. Save that the length an 


| the scragg 


|- 


ness of the neck accentuate the projection 
of the occiput and the fall of the jaw, the 
profile has more of individuality than 


eccentricity and is in_ pleasing 


with the regular and « 


contrast 
the 
“faultil 


n 
lassic features of 
him, 
No less 
to the 
gyptian gentlemen, and the 
by the 
are shown without 


“companions” facing 
null.” 


given 


nine 
faultless and icily 
ful attention 
than to the | 
or 


respect- 
iS foreigners 


negro negroid, chiefs (marked 


single full-faced feather 
with 
front 
and a 


be said, 


exaggeration, indeed, it ma\ 


polite consideration. Their prince in 


IS evel features 


1 given sharpened 


delicately modeled nose, as if the negro in 
him had been modified by high breeding 
or by racial admixture The Libyan on 
the right, too, in conformity with the 
tolerance which the Egyptians generally) 


showed to a race friendly to, and more or 


less mingled with, their own, has received 


flattering treatment. Save for the barbarik 


feathers, which may be rather a racial 
indication than a piece of dress, the 
foreign garments are modified in the 


direction of Egyptian costume. 


As the whole scene is unpublished, a 
brief description may be of use. On the 
right is the place of royal audience, 
occupying the whole height of the wall. 


3See BULLETIN, December, 1923, Part II, p. 41 
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Facing this are two registers showing what | and 
happened in the four-columned portico and | Ran 
in the courtyard beyond. In the upper | sym 
one Ramose is seen paving homage to the } hou 
throne with all that is in him, in a wa from 
peculiarly Egyptian. As the text. says 
that he is “‘adoring the Good God and 
kissing the ground to the Lord of ¢ 
[wo Egypts,” the illustration is made t 
accord with this double phrase by depicting 
Ramose in both attitudes, side by sid 
the artist, however, has shrunk from pre- 
senting the king also in duplicate.! Noth 
ing can better exemplify the extent 
which Egyptian drawing was the echo of 
things thought rather than of things seep 
Its power to become merely the illustrat 
of a poetic phrase explains its readiness 
to lapse into pure symbolism.  Ramose’ 
perfect humility having been made plain 
he ventures to think of himself. We s 
him being loaded with gold collars 
other jewelry (gloves too, 1t seems), and 
smeared with ointment, each new gi god. 
calling forth from him Hibernian bene | brood 
dictions: Fhe Aton shine on_ him!” | Thebs 
\ton bless Pharaoh! Farther on he | tejoici 
is at liberty to show himself 1n all his new J exclu 
elory to his retainers, who wave flowers | maroc 
in welcome to their master and to the pile J Islan 
of golden collars and cups which his  enemi 
servants carry in front of him. all th 
In the lower picture Ramose listens | but no 
humbly to the king’s admonition and In 
pours out laudation from a_ full heart: | southe 
‘Thy buildings shall endure like heaven | tomb 
and thy life like the orb of the sun therem; | confror 
they come into being as heavenly bodies | festly { 
do. Thee alone (has Aton set) in posse [| the on 
ion of his designs. When the mountains | than al 


enter thy presence, they hide themselves 
awe of thee penetrates their hearts, as awe 

the hearts men 
and they obey thee as men obey.’’® Then 
turning round, he on the roy 
charge in unrecorded words to his ministes 


of thee of 


penetrates 
h 


passes 





‘Cf. El Amarna, vol. I, p. 21 

By a trope skilfully used, mountains 4 
mountaineers are blended, so that the patet 
fact of the submission of the men of the mouh 


tains is used to support the idea that the kim 
dominates nature too (cf. Tytus Memorial Sere 


vol. II, p. 89 
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ving what | and the foreign chiefs (figs. 4, 5). Finally gro, instead of being kept distinct Not 
ortico and | Ramose receives a crowning gift in a that this would absolve the artist from th 
the upper | symbol of the Aton’s favor—a simple charge of inaccuracy, for he gives the negro 
ige to the | bouquet laid on his hands by priests issuing and the Nubian ihe same dress, the same 


in a way | fom the open doors of the temple of the hair, and the same phvsiognom\ Phe 
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ms), and 


new git | god. What sullen anger must have — kneeling chiefs of Nubia are perhaps di 

ian bene | brooded over the hearts of the priests of | tinguished by double instead of single 
yn him!” | Theban Amon as they heard and saw the feathers and also by some change ot 

er on he | rejoicings from which they alone were ture, for the former (fig. 7) have not thi 
ll his new J excluded, as men Pe marked negro faces of 
e flowers | marooned on a barren m , those in fig. 8 Phe 





o the pile | Island see mocking children, moreover 
yhich his | enemies sail away with >\ \& well as the lady in th 
all the wealth which chariot, possess quit 
se listens | but now had been theirs! Egyptian faces, the 
tion and In the picture of \ \ the hair of t former 
ill heart southern peoples in the pb ’ { A fH) Varving ; it dor De- 
e heaven | tomb of Huy we are \ ¥ i ( tween black and red 
n therein; | confronted by mani- ™ ( i] ( with blue side-locks' 
v bodies | festly false flesh-colors \ \\ ' | warns us how small 
n posses | the one feature more \’* Hilf part thought or obser- 
nountaims | than all others in which ; | ' vation had to do w 
emselves; | the Egyptian artist was = ; {) } | the work of 
ts, as awe | Wont to let artistic H { ' [ 4 : : irtist bent onl ( 
of met, | impulses override all + J Wy J U decorative painting 
6 The, | truth of depiction. -==4S.4Ae eth ae’. We need not, therefor 


. V2 Th : Se enihle ourselves with 
the 10 Throughout the scene yc, 5. FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES trouble our elves dais 
whether 


ministers black figures alternate TOMB && he inquirv. wl 
wth red, apparently the chief of [brim ma 
only for the sake of a convenient contrast. not have married an Egyptian wife whos: 


ie oa As, however, they depict “‘chiefs of various _ finer features had descended to her chil- 
ee ea _ as well as “chiets of Kush (the dren, or whether the Sudanese negro was 
t the kim | dan), the common device may be justi- wont to ape the superior race by wear! 
yrial Seri | "ed in this case by supposing the dark a wig or a cap of bushy hair 

Nubian to be mingled with the black ne- The tomb of Huy can only be cited as 
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express surprise that the Kush 


was not able to such travesties 


of his subjects from appearing in his tomb, 
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prevent 


especially ina p 


an actual occurrence; in tace of it 








features of dress, etc., exhibited here lose 
value. He may, however, never have 
seen the tomb, though this should not 


have been impossible, since his residence 
was not In the extreme south but 
on the border between Nubia 
Sudan, where he had built a temple to 
futenkhamon as a god.6 This proof of 


at Faras. 
and the 


loyalty does not seem to have sufficed to 
preserve him from final downfall, as the 
‘Griffith, Liverpool Annals, vol. VIII, pp 


QI-94. 
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